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We have given some great projects concerning inter- 
nal improvements—Ist, relating to a rail road from 
Washington city to New Orleans—2d, for a continuous 
road from New York to Washington—3d concerning a 
ship channel around the falls of Niagara—4th as to other 
great national communications between the east and the 
west. 
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Mr. Binney’s remarks, in the house of representatives, 
on the gold bill, should have had a place in our last pa- 
per, had they not been mislaid. They are now given— 
and the facts stated deserve a careful consideration. They 
belong to history—and, especially, as to the excitement 
on this subject. We have inserted also the remarks of 
Mr. Cambreleng, who followed Mr. Binney, that our 
readers may see both sides. 

It was only a short time—a few days or weeks—before 
the passage of the gold bill, that party took hold of it. 
The original report of Mr. White, of New York, on 
coins, had no apparent relation to politics—and, five 
months before the passage of the bill, one of the ablest 
and most pure men that ever sat in the congress of the 
United States, (the respected of all parties, though re- 
solute in the defence of his own particular preferences, 
Joun Davis, the present governor of Massachusetts), 
in his inaugural address, January, 1834, when speaking 
of the state of the currency, said—* 

“In closing these remarks [ will express a desire that con- 
gress may no longer delay the adoption of measures to regulate 
the value of gold coin in a more judicious manner. By the 
laws as they now exist, the legal value of our gold, which is 
one to fifteen of silver, has for several years past on an average, 
been between four and five per cent. under the market value, 
and the consequence is that it has been all driven out of cir- 
culation. 

“The public interest seems to demand that this coin should 
constitute the basis of circulation, and that measures should 
be adopted either to reduce its weight, so as to equalize its va- 
jue with that of silver, or in some other way to place iton a 
footing where it will be treated as coin, instead of being ex- 
ported as merchandise.”’ 

As Mr. Duncan, of Hlinois, has been recently elected 
governor of that state, his opinions, (at all times entitled 
to high respect), have assumed more than usual import- 
ance, and especially on account of the disputes of parties 
as to his political predilections. On this account, and 
because that his brief speech on his bill to charter a bank 
of the United States is a good one and was laid off for 
insertion some time ago, we now present it to our readers, 

Gov. Duncan, being at Paterson, (N.J.)a few days 
ago, was waited upon by a number of gentlemen, who 
gave him a hasty collation. After a toast complimentary 
to him, he gave the following sentiment: 

“The freedom of elections—When the people of the United 
States shall look to the white house for the nomination of a suc- 
cessor to the presidency, there will be an end to their liberties.” 

We insert a third essay which has for its objeet—unt- 
VERSAL EpucATION. ‘These essays are written with 
much ability, and will ‘tell’ in patriotic hearts—and es- 
pecially on account of the beautiful simplicity of the pow- 
erful means proposed to be used. Political liberty exists 

in the diffusion of general knowledge. A reading and 
reflecting people may err, but they cannot be rendered 
permanent slaves. Pasion, or the pride of party, may 
govern—the fortune or the glory of a Cesar may dazzle 
the brain, or the bribes of a Walpole corrupt hearts, for a 
season—but it is impossible that a well-educated oe 
can be reduced into a state of steady subjection which ren- 
ders men only ‘‘as the beasts of the field that perish”— 
the subjects of certain master-spirits, an«', like herds of 
cattle or swine, valued only according to their fatness and 
numbers, to increase their master’s wealth, or add to his 
power in doing wrong. 
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The present state of things in the British West Indies, 
as commanding a large share of the public attention, and, 
perhaps, to become important in history, shall be care- 
fully registered by us—a vast project, to result in good 
or evil, has just commenced its operation, and is, on 
several accounts, exceedingly interesting to the people of 
the United States, 

It has several times appeared that a few remarks on 
party names might not be inapplicable—sceing that we 
are compelled to use them, for distinetion’s sake, though 
we do not interfere in personal political polities; and, 
while speaking freely of measures, endeavor to treat wore 
thy persons with respect.* 

Any party has a ‘‘natural and unalienable right”,to eall 
itself by what name it pleases—but may be, and often- 
times is, obnoxious to just censure for giving a name to 
its opponents. Thus the members of the present domi- 
nant party in the United States, were pleased to take a 
personal name, and call themselves ‘‘Jacksonians”— 
**democrats” or *‘Jackson-democrats,” with a long string 
of et ceteras; among them, (in Pennsylvania), “Jacksons 
Van- Buren- Wolf-democratic-republicans”’—but they had 
no right to denominate their opponents as ‘‘federalists,” 
‘‘apostates,”’ **bank men,” and the like. For our parts, 
we can honestly laugh at being called ‘‘federalists” by 
those who support certain gentlemen for the highest offi- 
ces in the gift of the people—the first of whom joined 
with the ‘‘federalists” to cject Mr. Maptson from the 
presidency during the war, at which time the last was at 
the verv head of the ‘federal’ party in his own state, 
earnestly and powerfully co-operating with the former. 
But the ‘‘federalists,” asa party, have long been obso- 
lete, and no person was more zealous to destroy the 
‘‘monster party” than gen. Jackson, as shewn in his let- 
ters to president AZonroe;t+ but the term has been renew- 





*In the original prospectus of the ReGisTer, issued June 24, 
1811—( which is recorded in the 2d page of the Ist vel.) we said— 

‘Its politics shall be American—net passive, not lukewarm, 
but active and vigilant—not to support individuals, but to sub- 
serve the interests of the people, so tar as he (the proposed edi- 
tor) shall be able to discern in what their interest lies. There 
are good and bad men in both the great political parties that se- 
ver the people of the United States—there are republicans who 
are not federalists, and federalists who are not republicans— 
there is a difference between names and deeds.” 

By the preceding we meant to say that there were jacobins in 
one party, and fortes in the other; and that we were opposed to 
both. 

¢Extract from a letter from gen. Andrew Jackson, to James 
Monroe, late president of the United Srates, dated Nashville, 
23d October, 1816. 

‘Having learnt from gen. David Merriweather, that Mr. Craw- 
ford is about to retire from the department of war, I am induc- 
ed, as a friend to you and the government, to bring to your no- 
tice, as a fit character to fill that office, col. William H. Dray- 
ton, late of the army of the United States. 

‘‘f am not personally acquainted with col. D. but believing it 
of the utmost importance that the office of secretary of war 
should be well filled, | have, for some time, through every 
source that has presented, been making inquiry on the subject. 
From information that I can rely on, the result is, that he isa 
man of nice principles of honor and honesty, of military expe- 
rience and pride—possessing handsome talents as a lawyer and 
statesman. [am told before the war he was ranked with the 
FEDERALISTS, butthe moment his country was threatened, he 
abandoned private ease and a lucrative practice for the tented 
fields. Such acts speak louder than words—‘the tree is best 
known by its fruits,’ and such a man as this, it matters not what 
he is called, will always act like a true American.” 

Extract of the same to the same, dated Nashville, November 
12th, 1816. 

“Every thing depends on the selection of your ministry. In 
every selection, party and party feelings should be avoided. Now 
is the time to exterminate that MONSTER PARTY SPIRIT. By se- 
lecting characters most conspicuous for their probity, virtue, 
capacity and firmness, without any regard to party, you will go 
far to, if not entirely, eradicate those feelings which, on former 
occasions, threw so many obstacles in the way of government, 





*See Register XLV—386. 
Vor, XLVII—Sie. 2. 


and, perhaps, have the pleasure and honor of uniting a people 
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ed, and is used by the ‘‘Jacksonians” as one of reproach, 
though president Jefferson, in 1801, said ‘‘we are all fe- 
deralisis, all refublicans.”” ‘This, on the one side, has 
begotten its like on the other. It is a natural operation. 
As if by universal consent, all parties opposed to the pre- 
sent administration, call themselves ‘‘whigs”’—so far they 
have a clear right to go; but it is a repetition of wrong to 
denominate the other party ‘‘tories”—‘“‘two wrongs never 
made one right,” nor ever will. We use the first term 
for distinetion’s sake, but have not used the latter, and 
shall not, though often nota little bothered to know what 
appellation is most fitting, or would be most agreeable 
to the dominant party; but have generally preferred the 
term ‘‘Jacksonian” as embracing all the parts of the par- 
ty—for it seems that Jucksonmen aud Jackson-Van- Bu- 
ren-men, though called by the same general name, have 
very different objects in view, and with relation to seve- 
ral important results. When, therefore, speaking of 
elections—concerning which the leading desire is to know 
what party has prevailed—we call the administration 
party ‘‘Jackson,” or ‘‘Jacksonian,” and their opponents 
‘‘whigs.”” If any other name is preferred by either par- 
ty, we shall gladly use it—for it is the right of all parties, 
as stated at the out-set, to call themselves by what name 
they please. 

We do not regard the term ‘federalist’? as one of re- 
proach—though we never belonged to that party, as a 

arty. WasuINcToN was a federalist, Mapison a lead- 
ing federalist—and so on through a long list of the great- 
est and most worthy men that ever lived to bless and be- 
nefita people. But the present use of the term, as ap- 
plied to of/d parties, is ridiculous. A majority of several 
of the cabinets, under the present administration, were 
‘old school” federalists—but none the worse or better of 
that! We now specially allude to the /ute secretaries of 
state and of the treasury, and the present seeretary of 
war. The ‘‘Globe” says of the last— 

**Gov. Cass, on his first appearance in public life, was the 
Vindicator and supporter of Mr. Jefferson, and received from 
that republican patriarch distinguished marks of his confidence. 
From that day to this, gov. Cass has been identified with the 
republican party, and most signally inarked his devotion to it 
in the darkest hours of the last war.’’ 

We have long entertained a high opinion of the talents 
and patriotism of gov. Cuss—though not subscribing to 
all his opinions; but the fact is, that while his father, ma- 
jor Cass, (a gallant officer of the revolution, and an ac- 
complished gentleman of the old school), superintended 
the recruiting service in Delaware, in 1799—1800, for 
what we democrats then called the ‘‘provision-eating ar- 
my,” lie (the present gov. Cass), was the preceptor of 
the grammar school, in Wilmington, and always appear- 
ed with a “black cockade”’ in his hat—and so we see it also 
stated in the ‘Delaware Journal,’? as being in the pre- 
sent recollection of many of the citizens of Wilmington. 
Still, his ‘‘first appearance in public (political) life”? may 
have been as set forth in the ‘‘Globe.”? His worthy fa- 
ther was a very ardent ‘‘federalist,”’ even for those daus 
—and we well remember a striking evidence of it. But 
we shall only add—that both father and son were much 
respected by the people among whom they then lived, 
the major mixing with them in a most friendly and _fa- 
miliar manner, aud rendering himself always agreeable, 
and to all, except when political subjects were introduced, 
when he became very much excited. We were then 
young, and had no particular acquaintance with major 
Cass, though circumstances oftentimes afforded us oppor- 
tunities of hearing his remarks on various subjects. 





heretofore politically divided. The chief magistrate of a great 
and powerful nation should never indulge in party feelings. His 
conduct should be liberal and disinterested, always bearing in 
mind that he acts for the whole, and not a part of the communi- 
ty. By this course you will exalt the national character, and ac- 
quire for yourself a name as imperishable as monumental mar- 
ble. Consult no partyin your choice; pursue the dictates of 
that unerring judgment which has so long and so often benefit- 
ted our country, and rendered conspicuous its rulers. These 
are the sentiments ofa friend; they are the feelings, if I know 
my own heart, of an undissembled patriot.” 

It was on account of these letiers of the general to Mr. 
Monroe, that the **.@/bany Argus’? said— 

‘Let him (gen. Jackson) stand upon his own declarations, 
as the disclaimer of all party supports: AND LET THE REPUBLI- 
GANS REMEMBER THAT THE SUPPORT OF HIM 18 THE ABANDUN- 
MENT OF THEMSELVES,” 
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As to the late secretaries of state and of the treasury, 
no one will pretend to say that they were ‘‘demoerats,” 
The old party distinctions, we believe, were kept up in 
Delaware and Mary land a long while after they had been 
exploded in every other state, and these gentlemen were 
the heads of the *‘federal” party in their respective states 
—for several years after general Jackson had recom- 
mended the destruction of the “monster party spirit” to 
president Monroe. 

We have always been the friend of general suffrage— 
nay, Of UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE, if so regulated by law that 
the right and power vested in the glorious privilege of 
voting cannot be easily abused. Letevery man, entitled 
to vote—vote in the perfect freedom of his own will; but 
the man who votes illegally commits an offence that 
should be considered a felony, and be made punishable 
with seven years confinement at hard labor in a peniten- 
tiary! We would rank him with the midnight thief. 
He is worse. He deprives an honest voter of a right, 
the loss of which may never be repaired or regained. It 
is horrible to witness the abuses that happen under uni- 
versal suffrage laws—when there is no record of voters, 
nor any other meens of determining the qualifications of 
electors than the hurricd opinions of the judges, on the 
spur of the occasion—these, also, are too often decided 
party men; and all persons easily believe what they wish to 
be true. No wan ought to vote to-day who cannot be lo- 
cated to-morrow, as a resident citizen. But very many 
do; and the result is, that party is arrayed against party 
in a disgraceful attitude—which should be prevented; 
for it leads as well to immoralitics and preRnsuRIES, as to 
mons, and vile attempts, by force, to keep legal voters 
from the polls, requiring the interference of the civil au- 
thority, and, in some cases, callings in of the MILITARY 
power. How humiliating is this to the truly republican 
citizen! Does it not give strength to the inglorious say- 
ing, that ‘‘the people are their own worst enemies?”? 

It is, however, in the cities and large towns that the 
abominations alluded to chiefly happen. In country 
places, or small towns, almost every body is personally 
known to some one of the judges, or ean be satisfactorily 
located. But, while some registry of voters is indispen- 
suble to the purity of elections in the cities—it would be 
also highly useful every where, and might be accom- 
plished at a very trifling expense tothe public, and with- 
out injustice to any individual. 

Certain remarks on this subject have caused references 
to the debates in the New York convention of 1821, for 
revising and amending the constitution of the state— 
which ended in the establishment of universal suffrage, 
though earnestly opposed by Mr. Van Buren, and others. 
The following are given as extracts from some of Mr. 
Van Buren’s speeches ii: that convention: 

27th Sept. 1821. *Mr. Van Buren felt himself called on to 
make a few remarks in reply to the gentleman from Delaware, 
{gen. Root]. He observed that it was evident, and indeed some 
gentlemen did not seem disposed to disguise it, that the amend- 
ment proposed by the honorable gentleman from Delaware con- 
templated nothing short of universal suffrage. Mr. V. B. did 
not believe that there were twenty members of that committee 
who, were the bare naked question of universal suffrage put to 
them, would vote in its favor; and he was very sure that its 
adoption was not expected, and would not meet the views of 
their constituents. ”? 

6ih October. ‘Mr. Van Buren said, that as the vote he should 
now give on what was called the highway qualification, would 
be different from what it had been on a former occasion, he felt 
ita duty to make a brief explanation of the motives which go- 
verned him. The qualifications reported by the first committee 
were of three kinds, viz: the payment of a money tax, the per- 
formance of militia duty, and working on the highway. The 
two former had met his decided approbation; to the latter, he 
wished to add the additional qualification, that the elector 
should, if he paid no tax, performed no militia duty, but offered 
his vote on the sole ground that he had labored on the high- 
ways, also be a householder; and that was the only point on 
which he had dissented from the report of the committee,?’ 

And again—Mr. Van Buren observed: “At this moment he 
would only say, that among the many evils which would flow 
from a wholly unrestricted suffrage, the following would be the 
most injurious, viz: First. It would give to the city or New 
York about twenty five thousand votes; whilst under the liberal 
extension of the right on the choice of delegates to this convén- 
tion, she had but about thirteen or fourtecnthouscnd THaT THE 
CHARACTER OF THE INCREASED NUMBER OF VOTES WOULD BE 
SUCH AS WOULD RENDER THEIR ELECTIONS RATHER A CURSE 
THAN A BLESSING: WHICH WOULD DRIVE FROM THE POLLS ALL 
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SOBER MINDED PEOPLE—and such, he was happy to find, waz 
the anited opinion, or nearly so, of the delegates from that 
city.’ 

And yet again—“‘One word on the main question before the 
committee. We had already reached the verge of universal 
suffrage. There was but one step beyond, and are gentlemen 
preparing to take that step? We are cheapening this invaluable 
right. He was disposed to go as tar as any man in the exten- 
sion of rational liberty, but ke could not consent to undervalue 
this precious privilege, so far as to confer it with an indiscrimi- 
nating hand upon every one.”’ 

{The preceding extracts* are taken from the “Boston Atlas,”’ 
in its reply to a question propounded by the Boston * Post??— 
“Will Mr. Webster say that he advocates universal suffrage? 
or that he thinke that some property qualification should be re- 
quired ofall voters??’]} 


We would go further than Mr. Van Buren was wil- 
ling to proceed—but not so far as Wew York, Muryland 
and Kentucky, &c. have gone. At the last April elec- 
tion, more than thirty-five thousand votes were taken in 
the city of New York, and it is probable that even ‘Old 
Hayes” aided by 1,000 as knowing and as vigilant police 
officers as himself, would have missed five thousand, or 
more, of these, three days after the election was over, as 
residents of the city. “They were and had names; they 
are not, and are without names! Thus it is in Balti- 
more, but to a less extent—for the larger the city the 
much greater is the extent of this crying evil against the 
“‘rights of man.” 


This is all the provision that we would make: no per- | 


son should be allowed to vote at an election, who is not 
personally known to be a citizen, by, at least, one of the 
judges, or formally vouched for as such on his own oath, 
and the oaths of two well known citizens, which oath 
shall be positive, and made a matter of record—unless his 
name shall be registered on a ward or district book pro- 
vided for that purpose, six months previous to the time 
of holding the election at which he offers to vote—which 
register shall be made under strict regulations of law, 
and at the expense of the city, county, ward or district, 
as may be thought most expedient. Thus the right of 
suffrage would not be too much ‘‘cheapened,” as Mr. 
Van Buren las the phrase—but the abuse of the right be 
checked, by punishments for perjury, and the direct re- 
sponsibility of individuals for their conduct, when citizens 
meet to perform a great public duty. 

It always appeared that the earnest opposition to the 
present bank of the United States or1GINaTED in the de- 
sire of certain persons to make a new bank of the United 
States, for their own particular benefit. There were a 
thousand indications of this in the beginning of the war 
against the bank; and such was then deemed the necessi- 
ty of a bank, that, while the president had the bill under 
consideration, and which he placed his veto upon, very 
many of his most devoted friends, totally at a loss what 
to say, studiously held their peace! In this interval, 
meeting one of them, a very intelligent and worthy gen- 
tleman, and an old acquaintance, we laughingly observed, 
that he was placed in an awkward position, in being com- 
pelled to hold up doth hands in readiness to take off his hat 
and hurrah-—with the right for the bank, or with the left 
against the bank, as the case might be'—and he rather 
admitted than rejected the position in which we had 
placed him. And president Jackson, himself, also shew- 
eda willingness to have furnished congress with a plan 
for a bank, had he been asked for one.+ But after the 





*Except the last—which we see credited to the “ Telegraph.”’ 


*Mr. John Gilmore, of Butler, Pennsylvania, late a member 
of congress, has been solicited to become a candidate again, and 
given his consent to standa poll. The following are extracts 
from his reply to the invitation— 

When this subject was before congress the state of Pennsyl- 
vania appeared particularly anxious for the speedy renewal of 
the charter of the bank of the United States, as of vital import- 
ance tothe public welfare. This was fully evinced, not only 
in their public meetings and memorials, but even the legislature 
of the state discovered unusual solicitude by the passage of two 
resolutions for that purpose, in the same session. The first 
was adopted in February 1832, and the other in June following, 
after a recess and the members had an opportunity of consult- 
ing their constituents. The governor himself, in his annual 
message, showed his friendly feeling for the bank. The bill for 
the renewal of the charter passed the house of representatives 
by a vote of 107 to 85—every member from Pennsylvania voting 
for it except Mr. King, of York. Whatever division might have 
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veto—a grand rally was made, and, so far, has proved 
successful, to make the bank, or a bank, a PARTY QUES- 
TION; and those who were hostile to THE bank, only de- 
cause they wanted to make a new one for themselves, were 
swept away by the torrent, and are compelled to go against 
the establishment of any bank—for the present! But 
these men twist and turn so easily, that, the bank being 
put down, they will easily find good reasons why a new 
bank should be instituted—provided always, they can se- 
cure the stock and have the management of it among 
themselves. 

These brief remarks occurred on seeing, (in the Bose 
ton Atlus), the notice that follows of a memorial from 
‘David Henshaw and others,” praying for the establish- 
ment of a FIFTY MILLION BANK. It is only necessary 
to observe, that David Henshaw is collector at Boston, 
Andrew Dunlap, U.S. district attorney, and John K, 
Simpson president of the deposite bank, &e. and that 
these, and all the rest of the signers given, are now of 
those who most decidedly speaks of the bank as being 
unconsututional ! 


From the Boston Atlas, of August 27. 
FIFTY MILLION BANK. 

Not a little interest seems to have been excited by the faet, 
which we have taken some pains to place before the public, 
that those very same leaders who are now most conspicuous in 
the crusade against the United States bank, themselves, not 
iong since, petitioned congress to be incorporated as a banking 
company on a much greater scale. These disinterested pa- 
triots now declare, that a bank with thirty-five million capital, 
must of necessity be a corrupt and a corrupting instituiion,— 
= — very same gentlemen petitioned for a FiFTY MILLION 

ank! 

We now have before us a printed copy of the petition above 
referred to. It bears date Jan. 26, 1832, and was presented to 
the senate, by gov. Marcy, of N. York. Our readers will recol- 
lect some of our former speculations respecting the author of 
the removal of the deposits. The present petition seems to 
have originated from the same source. It is entitled, memorial 
of Davip Hensnaw and others, citizens of Massachusetts, prey 
ing to be incorporated as a banking company to take effect on the 
expiration of the charter of the present Lenk of the United States. 
This memorial, after alluding to the petition of the present bank 
for a recharter, and attempting to show that the stockholders 
in that institution have no particular claim to such renewal, 
proceeds as follows— 

“Your memorialists, therefore, respectfully request congress 
to grant to THEM, their associates and suceessors a banking cor- 
poration—to take effect immediately on the termination of the 
present charter, and to endure for twenty years thereafter, on 
the following terms, or on such other reasonable conditions as 
may seem meet. 

The capital to consist of FIFTY MILLIONS OF DOL- 
LARS; any sum less than one half the whole amount to be 
subscribed by the government; the residue by individuals and 
corporations. The subscription books to be open to all the 
citizens, and if more than the capital be subscribed, the stock 
to be apportioned equitably among the subscribers by commis- 
sioners to be appointed for that purpose.—The directors to be 
chosen by the stockholders, the government reserving the right 
to appoint its own, in the ratio its stock shall bear to the whole 
stock of the bank. 

The corporation to pay annually into the national treasury, 
as a-bonus for its privilege, one per cent. upon the amount of 
its capital; and also to pay to the states in which its branches 
may be established, such a tax as said states respectively may 
impose, not exceeding ihe tax they impose on their own bank- 
ing institutions, nor exceeding one per cent. annually upon the 
capital actually employed by the branches in said states. Tue 
PROPOSED CORPORATION TO BE POSSESSED OF ALL THE RIGHTS 
AND PRIVILEGES, with the foregoing exceptions, ENJOYED BY THE 
PRESENT BANK, and to be subject to all the duties, to perform all 
the services for the government, and to be under the like re- 
straints and liabilities, as the present corporation.’’ 

Here, it seems, is a petition for a new bank, like, in every 
particular to the present “monster,”? except that it was to be a 
good deal bigger; and to this petition we find annexed the fol- 
lowing names:— 





been in other matters in this district, there appeared to be none 


on the subject of the bank to any extent. 
* a 


* * 7 * * - * * 4 


Every secretary of the treasury, since the formation of our 
government, was in favor of a national bank, to aid the opera- 
tions of government, until lately; and no one more loud in its 
praise than Mr. Rush; even Messrs Ingham and McLane, un- 
der the present administration, bore ample testimony, in favor of 
the present institution. During the last 16 years, previous to 
the removal of the deposits, the bank of the United States re- 
ceived, transmitted, and paid out upwards of 440 millions, 
wherever the public service required, without any expense to 
the government, and without the loss of a single dollar. This 
shows the convenience, [ might say the necessity, of a national 
bank to the general government, in her fiscal operations. 
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sented to W. J. Duane, a handsome piece of plate, with 
the following inscription: 


Henshaw & Co. 
Samuel S. Lewis, 
D. Draper, 
Charles Hood, 
John K. Simpson, 
Andrew Dualap, 


L. M. Parker, 

John E Thayer, 

Daniel D. Broadhead, 

Win. Parmenter, 

David Henshaw, 

Adams Bailey, 
William Foster. 


A few citizens of Philadelphia, some time since, pre- 


Presented to 
THE HON. W. J. DUANE 
a modern Aristides, 
by a few of his fellow citizens, 
as a mark of sincere esteem, 
for his noble display of patriotism, 
in rejecting 
(to an extent rare in any age or country) 
high honors and large emoluments of office, 
through a sacred regard to constitutional 
principles, 
MOTTO. 
What constitutes a state? 
Not high-raised battlements or labor’d mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate; 
Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crown’d: 
No: men, high-minded men; 
Men, who their duties know; 
But know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain. 
These constitute a state. 


Mr. Selden, one of the members of congress from the 
city of New York, has resigned his seat, and published 
an address of considerable length to the electors. The 
| ohtrarg taken is, thatas he felt, and still feels himself, 

ound to oppose some of the favorite measures of the ad- 
ministration, thereby displeasing many who had voted 
for him, (he was eleeted on the J'ammany nomination), 
he embraces the first opportunity that the clectors could 
have of preferring some other person, if so it shall please 
the majority to do. It is intimated however, as being 
possible that the whig party will prevail on him to stand 
a new poll. 

Mr. Selden was an early and earnest and ‘‘original”’ 
friend of gen. Jackson—and his narrative of the progress 
of things, and remarks on certain proceedings, are strong 
and sharply pointed—especially when he speaks of the 
intrigues by which the first cabinet was ‘blown sky- 
high”—of the president’s conflicting opinions about the 
bank—of the safety fund system and ‘‘combinations” 
in New York—of the proclamation—of the paper ‘‘read 
to the cabinet,” which, he says, was ‘‘panic struck with 
the boldness of the act,” for it contains ‘language and 
opinions before unseen and unheard by the democratic 
party,” and particularly with regard to the personal ‘‘re- 
sponsibility” assumed—the act being proclaimed as the 
president’s own, not that of the secretary of the trea- 
sury, who, only had a legal authority over the subject, 
&e.— Mr. S. next speaks of Mr. Van Buren, and asks 
what ‘‘public service’? has been performed by him—what 
claim has he on ‘‘the gratitude of the nation?”—and will 


not consent to lend his aid, in any wise, for the prefer- 
ment of Mr. VY. B. 


—_— 


The political excitement that prevails in the state of 
New York, generally, seems to ‘‘go a-head”’ of any thing 
that ever od ee happened in that state. Conventions of 
the people, of from 1,000 to 2,500 are said to have been 
held in several of the counties! At Johnstown, in Mont- 
gomery, 109 wagons, loaded with people, came in, at one 
time, and in procession, from the northern districts. <A 
very large part of these assemblies is made up of young 
men. ‘The meeting in Herkimer was in consequence of 
the call of more than 1,000 men, and held at Little Falls. 
These things are particularly mentioned only as examples. 


Some whigs of Rhode Island had a great celebration of 
their late ‘-victory” in the town of Smithfield, on the 5th 
inst. though the rain was almost incessant. The toasts 
drank were highly ‘‘salted.””. Mr. Burges sent the fol- 


4 


The people of Smitinfield—They have by their labors changed 
rocks into cultivated farms, and waterfalls into populous vil- 
lages. The wisdom which taught them to measure and contro} 
the power of the elements has not left them to forget that hu- 


man power Will be without control, where it is permitted to be 
used wilhout measure. 


aol 


The ‘*Globe” states that the importations of specie, 
less the export, amounted to 1,139,694 dollars from the 
i2th August to the 5th inst. And, in another article, 
says—that the gold which remained for coinage at the 
mint on the 6th inst. amounted to 651,000 dollars worth. 
‘The chief part of this value was in the old coins of the 
United States. But little bullion had yet come in. 

To whom docs this specic imported, or gold deposited 
for coinage, belong? 


The treasury department has given notice that the five 
per cent, stock of 3d of March, 1821, and also the five 
per cent. stock of March, 1824, will be redeemed on the 
2d day of January next. Notice ts further given, that. 
no transfer of the certificates of said first mentioned stock 
from the books of the treasury, or any loan office, will 
be allowed after the Ist day of December next. 


‘rhe trustees of the old bank of the United States have 
deelared a fifth extra dividend of the remaining funds of 
the trust, $2 05 per share. 

It would gratify a laudable curiosity, and add an inter- 
esting item to the general statistics of our country, if a 
statement were published of all the dividends and profits 
of the stock of the old bank of the United States, declar- 
ed in consequence of the expiration of its charter. 


The inereased and extra legal value of gold in the U. 
States, (which very clearly accounts for its present im- 
portation) is thus acknowledged by the ‘*Globe,” as 
quoted by the N. Y. “Mercantile Advertiser and Advo- 
cate’’— 

We did not “‘denownce the bank for having cleared one hun- 
dred thousand dollars”? by the passage of the gold bill. The 
bank would have made this speculation, and perhaps more, on 
the gold in its vaults, whether the gold bill had passed or not, be- 
cause the advance which the bank would have made on the sale of 


the gold by exportation or otherwise, at its real value, would have 
more than realized this sum. 


We learn from the official paper, that the bank of Lou- 
isville has been discontinued as one of the depositories of 
the public moneys, and the Louisville Savings Institu- 
tion substituted in its place; and that the Commercial 
bank of Cincinnati has been added to the Franklin 
bank, as a depository of public money, in that city. 

[The bank of Louisville, we believe, either refused to 
receive the public money, or would agree only to pay out 
the same kind of money that it reecived, in satisfaction 
of treasury draughts. ] 


We meet with the following without recolleeting from 
whence it is derived— 

Now we have before us, an abstract from the report of the 
clerk of the house of representatives, compiled from the last re- 
ports of local banks to their respective legislatures, and also 
from documents supplicd by Mr. Wilde, of Georgia, the mover 
of the resolution. 

From the above mentioned document it appears, that for 
every specie dollar in their vaults, the state banks have collec- 
tively, a paper circulation as follows: in 


Alabama $166 North Carolina $4 05 
Connecticut 1110 South Carolina 8 43 
Georgia 239 New Hampshire 2 66 
Kentucky 395 Ohio 3 47 
Louisiana 208 Pennsylvania 3 56 
Massachusetts 8 52 Rhode Island 319 
Maine 12 06 Tennessee 17 59 
Maryland 240 Virginia 5 97 
Mississippi 13 24 Vermont 2 12 
New York 6 71 District of Columbia 2 56 


[The specie and directly available specie funds of the 
bank of the United States, are more than equal to the 
cireulation of the bank. The very low rate of the cir- 
culation in some of the states, and the high rate in 
others, deserves particular notice. We think that from 
4 to 5 for one is a fair circulation, in ordinary times— 
but the bank of the U. S. cannot ‘‘keep out” two for one; 


the body of her floating eredits being in domestic bills 
of exchange}. 








lowing, being prevented from personally attending— 





Since our last we learn that the ship St. Andrew has 
arrived at New York, with 40,000 sovereigns-—and it is 
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added, that, during the last week in July, £400,000, say 
equal to 2,000,000 dollars, had cleared at Liverpool for 
the United States. This shews a strange state of trade. 
Gold would net come to us unless dearer here than it is 
in England—*‘‘that’s certain.” 

It appears that the liberty ‘‘cap”’ and the motto ‘‘e plu- 
ribus unum” were impressed on our old gold coins with- 
out legal authority—for the purpose of shewing which 
the following section of the act of April 2d, 1792 has 
been published: but still, as the cap and motto were on 
the coins, it could have been wished that they had been 
retained, and some other way adopted whereby the old 
and more valuable eagles, might have been known from 
the new. 

Section 10. ‘And be it further enacted, That upon the said 
coins, respectively, there shall be the following devices and le- 
gends: namely, upon one side of each of the said coins, there 
shall be an impression emblematical of liberty, with an inscrip- 
tion of the word liberty, and the year of the coinage, and upon 
the reverse of each of the gold and silver coins, there shali be 
the figure or representation of aun eagle, with this inscription, 
‘United States of America;’ and upon the reverse of each of 
the copper coins, there shall be an inscription which shall ex- 


press the denominat‘on of the piece, namely, cent or half cent, 
as the case may require.’’ 





A very large proportion of our public stocks are taken 
on foreign account, or held by foreigners. Perhaps, they 
really own not less than forty millions of our various 
state debts, bank stocks, &c. One of the banks—a ‘‘<le- 
posite bank” in the city of New York, has been openly 
said to be under the sure control of a British marquis!— 
he having the right of voting for directors, &c. We have 
never heard this statement denied, though oftentimes 
urged with regard to that bank. We do not object to— 
but, on the contrary, highly approve of the use of foreign 
capital, when separated from the exercise of power over 
the direction or appropriation of the funds in which it is 
invested—as is the case with the moderate proportion of 
the stock of the bank of the United States that is owned 
abroad; and, though such holding has been made a sub- 
ject of solemn and high accusation against the bank, we 
have the following lofty authorities in favor of similar 
proceedings: 

Mr. Marcy, present governor of New York, reecom- 
mended that the new state stock of six millions, autho- 
rised to be raised at the last session, should be sold in 
Great Britain; and the ‘‘official organ,” the ‘‘ Globe” 
said— 

‘“We would advise the legislature of Pennsylvania to sell its 
stock in Europe.”? 

Messrs. Marcy and Blair were right. Money, like 
potatoes, should be purchased where it is the cheapest; 
and public stocks, like the codfish of the east, or tar and 
turpentine of the south, will seck the best market for 
them; and men might as well attempt ‘‘to lade out lake 
Ontario, with a horn spoon,” as to speak of preventing 
such operations, unless in the way of humbug and to sub- 
serve some dishonest purpose. 














— 


A large amount, ($25,000), of acceptances of the post- 
master general, to bear an interest of 6 per cent. and 
payable at 10, 11 aud 12 months, we learn, had been, 
for a considerable time, in the hands of a Baltimore bro- 
ker, who was not able to negotiate them—though offering 
collateral security, and a discount of 10 per cent. on the 
whole sum! That is—22,500 dollars would be taken for 
the 25,000; and, us an interest of 6 per cent. was to be 
paid on the latter sum, an interest of about 7 per cent. 
would have accrued also on the sum that would have been 
taken for this lot of acceptances—which it is proper to 
observe, we understand to be issued at the request of 
contractors, that they may ‘‘raise the wind” in advance, 
the department not being bound for the payment of them 
until after the services stipulated for are actually per- 


We sce it stated in many of the newspapers, with the 
name of the member of congress unhesitatingly given— 
that the decease of a person by cholera revealed the 
fact, that the latter had on hand a large supply of the 


franks of the former, to be used in any manner he pleas 


ed, the frank only being written upon them! We our- 
selves once heard a celebrated member of congress boast 
that he could write his frank 300 times in an hour!—the 
sheets being laid open and handled for him, as he made 
his mark at a place designated for that purpose. He had, 
we believe, what printers call a ‘‘fly-boy” to help him, 
The public paper so marked was then packed with such 
contents as might be ordered, and also at the public ex- 
pense. Three hundred of such packages, franked by a 
western member of congress, once came to a small post 
office in Maryland, in a single day. 


It is given in the ‘*National Intelligencer” that 499 new 
post offices were established between the 1st January and 
ist July Jast. In the actual condition of the department, 
which must have been well known long before the com- 
mencement of the period stated, this proceeding has an 
extraordinary appearance, and especially when there have 
been such heavy complaints about the franking of letters 
and packages. 


The Washington Globe states that the postmaster and 
his assistant, of Wythe C. H. Virginia, have been arrest- 
ed by a special ageut of the post office department, and 
held to bail, with sureties each of 2,000 dollars, to an- 
swer the charge of withdrawing letters from the mails 
which had passed their office; and that they will be tried, 
at that place, on the 17th instant. 


We often see threats thrown out in the newspapers, 
that if such and such things, (altogether lawful in them- 
selves) are done, they will be resisted by foree. As for 
instance, propositions to shut up the stores in a city, and 
make a general cessation of private business to attend to 
public concerns, on the day of elections, &c, which latter 
tens of thousands of persons*’annually do—and the courts 
are also usually closed on those days. To those who 
throw out such threats, or others of like character, the 
following statement of the law on the subject will not be 
without interest— 

Au English jadge,a few years ago, published his charge in 
the London Courier, from which the following extracts are 
pertinent. 

“An incitement, solicitation, or instigation to commit a riot, 
or breach of the peace, is an indictable crime; and the offender 
or offenders guilty of it, will always be punished by me with 
the greatest severity. 

*Itis absolutely necessary to check at its first appearance, 
the turbulence of unruly spirits. 

“itis a wise oriental proverb, that you may stop a fountain 
with a bodkin, which, if permitted to flow, will soon carry 
away a camel and its burden; or, what many of you, gentle- 
men, have reason to know, when your rivers are filled with 
extraordinary floods, if the water once forms a small rill or 
streamlet over the top of the bank, which a single turf or spade 
full of earth would have stopped—if it continues to flow,ina 
few minutes it will become deeper, till the torrent carries away 
the strongest bank raised upon the broadest basis, and the in- 
undation sweeps away the crops of thousands of acres:—eo, if 
the banks of the law once begin to be broken down, if the 
breach ic not immediately repaired by the civil power, such an 
inundation of crime may be the consequence, that the whole 
power of the government must be exerted to stop the progress 
of the ruin and devastation. 

“The magistracy and civil power must be assisted and sup- 
ported by all who have a just regard for their own lives, liberty, 
and property. 

“The constable’s staff is the ensign of English liberty: 
when that is broken and trampled in the dust, we must inevi- 
tably become, either the prey of the most savage of all wild 
beasts, lawless man, or the most abject and degraded of slaves, 
viz: those of a military despotism.”? 

How apt and strong is the expression, that ‘‘the cone 
stable’s staff is the ensign of English liberty?” 





formed. It is this latter consideration, as well the me- 
lancholy state of the finances of the post office depart- 
ment, that, most probably, prevented some of our moneyed 
men from making a speculation promising seventeen per 
cent. per annum for the use of their means. 

The postmaster general has issued a circular complain- 
ing of the franking privilege, and calling upon postmas- 
ters, and others concerned, for information as to any abuse 


We observe that our much valued and venerable friend, 
capt. Alexander Coffin, now in his ninety-fourth year, 
was chairman of a political meeting recently held at the 
court-house in Hudson, N. Y. and takes an active inter- 
est in public affairs. The last time that we saw capt. C. 


(about 3 years ago) he seemed to walk more firmly and 
creect than most men, healthy persons, do at 65 or 70; 
and the worthy gentleman was exceedingly cheerful and 





of the privilege, or evasion of the law. 





! instructive. 


His recollections were uncommonly perfect, 
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and the relations of facts which he witnessed in the revo- 
lution, highly interesting. 

The whig party in New York were desirous of plac- 
ing the name of judge Savage, of the supreme court of 


that state, before the people as a candidate for the guber- | 


natorial chair, but the project was given up in conse- 
quence of the following extract from a letter of the judge 
being published— 

‘I have an insuperable objection arising out of the constitu 
tion, which declares a judge of the supreme court ineligible to 
any other office. The words of the constitution may be com- 
plied with by a resignauon, but not the spirit. The clause in 
the constitution was understood to convey to judges an admo- 
nition that they should not be politicians. It was intended to 
prevent them from using their official stations to elevate them- 
selves to power. Butif a judge may resign after a nomination 
and then receive the suffrages of the electors, the end intended 
to be effected by the constitution may not be attained. Judges 
may become active politicians with a view to futare preferment; 
which is the very thing the framers of the constitation intended 
to prevent. 
yd duty under the constitution, consent to become a candi- 
d ate. ‘ 


Peaches are cultivated at many places with great suc- 
cess anc profit. Farmers in New Jersey have orchards 


of from 2,000 to 10,000 trees, some even 20 or 30,000, | 


for the supply of New York and Philadelphia. ‘There 
are two or three very large orchards near Baltimore. 
One of them it is expected will produce, this year, more 
than 2,500 dollars worth. The best have sold readily at 
4 and 5 dollars the bushel. ‘They area splendid, as well 
as a most luseious fruit. The general crop was short with 
us, because of late and severe frosts. 


—s 


Anthracite coal has been discovered on or near the 
banks of the Hudson, opposite Poughksepsie—and it is 
‘believed that the whole range of mountains, from West 
Point to Catskill, abound with coal. It is _— that coal 
may soon be delivered in the city of New York at the 
low rate of two dollars per ton! This will cause a great 
revolution in the value of certain canals, rail roads and 
dands, (whether producing wood or yielding coal), in New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 


_—_— 


The names and the tonnage, respectively, of sixty eight 
vessels that were ‘‘hauled up” at Portland, Maine, on 
the 26th ult. are given in the ‘*Advertiser.”” To wit—8 
ships, 47 brigs, 5 barques and 8 schooners—total tonnage 
14,136 tons! 

The general reduction of the wages paid to mechanics 
at Portland, (the prices of last year compared with the 
present) is equal to 25 cents per day. 


ee 


The Arkansas Gazette has a report of a bloody fight 
between the United States dragoons and the Pawnee In- 
dians, in which 8 of the former, and about 80 of the latter 
were killed, and 150 taken prisoners; and that, at the 
latest account, the dragoons were in pursuit of the flying 
Indians. The Pawnees are said to have fought well. 
Several Osage prisoners which they had taken, were re- 
taken by our troops. If these reports are true—we shall 
soon have the particulars in an official shape. 

The object of this expedition was to induce the Paw- 
nees to give up several of our citizens whom they held as 

risoners, and of endeavoring to persuade them to enter 
into amicable arrangements, with the citizens of the U. 
States and the neighboring Indian tribes; but they seem 
to have preferred the ‘‘trial of battle.” 


On the 6th inst. the anniversary of the birth day of 
LaFayette, a grand funeral pageant and procession took 
place at Boston, in grateful respect to the memory of the 
deceased. The procession was a mile in length, and 
was made up of various classes of persons with their ban- 
ners and badges, preceded by a full regiment of twelve 
companies of light infantry, &c. It is spoken of as hav- 
ang been a most splendid spectacle. ‘The services at 
Faneuil Hall were very solemn and appropriate. The 
performance was opened by singing the following dirge 
—adopted to Handel's music: 

“Weep, Columbia, weep! Thy friend has fallen—the friend 
of freedoni and of man. He that was great among the nations, 


I cannot, therefore, consistently with my views of 





La 
mingles with the dead. His body is buried in peace, but his 


name liveth evermore.’ 


The postmaster at Philadelphia, James Page, esq. has 
appeared in a long article to vindicate himself as to the 
sale of a large body of public documents as ‘*dead mat- 
ter,” that had been forwarded by col. Watmough, for the 
use of his constituents. He alleges that due diligence 
was used for the delivery of them, but, in many cases, 
without success, 


The extent of the late drought may be appreciated 
from a fact stated in a Pennsylvania paper, that the Sus- 
quehannah did vot afford water enough to supply forty 
tuiles of canal from Clark’s Ferry to Columbia! 

The waters of the Ohio were so low last week, that the 
smallest class of steam boats could not even leave Wheel- 
ing! ‘This is an extraordinary event. 

The corn crop in Maryland, we fear, will shew a ge- 
neral result of 50 per cent. less than was expected. In 
some parts, however, the growing grain has suffered 
much less than in others, and will do pretty well. 

In a very learned notice of **\Measures, Weights and 
Money,” by col. Pasley, royal engineer, F. R. S. ke. 
just published in London, the author pays the following 
tribute to our countryman John Q. Adams. 

‘‘I-cannot, however, pass over the labors of former writers, 
Without acknowledging in particular the benefit which I have 
derived, whilst investigating the historical part of my subject, 
from a book printed at Washington, in 1821, as an official re- 
port upon weights and measures, made by a distinguished 
American statesman, Mr. Johu Quincy Adams, to the senate of 
the United States, of which he was afterwards president. This 
author bas thrown more light into the history of our old English 
weights and measures than all former writers on the same sub- 
ject, and his views of historical facts, even when occasionally in 
Opposition to the reports of our own parliamentary committees, 
appear to me to be the most correct. For my own part, I con- 
fess that I do not think I could have seen my way into the his- 


tory of English weights and measures, in the feudal ages, with- 
out his guidance.”’ 


This very valuable work is hardly known to the coun- 
trymen of Mr. Adams! Few persons will take the trou- 
ble to read and wnderstand one of the most learned (per- 
haps the most learned) treatises on the subject to which 
it refers, that ever was written. There are few English- 
men better versed in English history than Mr. Adams— 
if any. 

A digest of the existing commercial regulations of fo- 
reign countries with which the United States have inter- 
course, as far as they can be ascertained. Washington: 
F. P. Blair, 1833. 

This is a large octavo volume, of more than 700 pp. and ia 
only the first of a series, to be “prepared under the direction of 
the secretary of the treasury, in compliance with a resolution 
of the house of representatives of 3d March, 1833. In this vo- 
lume, we have the regulations of Great Britain, Portugal, the 
Netherlands. Prussia, the Hanse towns, Denmark, New Grana- 
da, the Two Sicilies, and Mexico. This digest, the third that 
has been prepared within fifleen years—there was one in 1819, 
and another in 1824—has been executed, so far as it goes, bya 
very competent person, J. Spear Smith, esq. of Baltimore, and 
includes a great deal of very valuable information, particularly 
in relation to Great Britian, whose regulations of commerce 
and navigation occupy more than one-third of the volume. 

[Alex Guz. 


The convention of Tennessee to revise and amend the 
constitution of the state, having accomplished the pur- 
pose for which they were called together, have adjourn- 
ed The revised constitution will soon be submitted to 
the people. 

From Missouri we see it stated, that the proposed 
amendments of the constitution of that state will not be 
ratified by the requisite majovity of the legislature just 
chosen. 


A preparatory meeting was held at the City Hotel, 
Baltimore, on the 8th inst. having for its object the or- 
ganization of a PERMANENT CONVENTION, as stated in 
the following resolution. 

Resolved, That it is expedient that a permanent convention of 
citizens of Baltimore should be constituted, who shall have in 
charge to deliberate and aid in effectuating any achemes and 
measures tending to the advancement of the works of internal 
improvement conuected with the prosperity of Baltimore, and 
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all plans for maintaining and improving her trade and commer- 
cial resources. 

The other resolutions provide for the selection of de- 
legates from the several wards of the city to form said 
convention. It is a good work, and, we hope, will go on 


bravely. 


A gentleman who made a voyage from England in com- 
pany with Mr. Jéandolph ‘‘ot Roanoke,” is publishing in 
the New York American some anecdotes-of him, ‘The 
two following are characteristic: 

One of the subjects which he appeared to take delight in 
ridiculing was the modern system of female education—the un- 
due importance given to mere accomplishments, and the ne- 
gleet to qualily them for real life by useful information: and he 
told with great glee, in illustration of his arguinent, an anec- 
dote of a plain Virginia planter, who “unwittingly married a 
young lady fresh from a boarding school; and he was surprised 
beyond measure to find, at dinner, thata round of corned beef 
had been roasted by order of his bride.’ 

Of Mr. Jefferson, he did not speak highly, either as a mo- 
ralist or politician, and said he was nota practical statesman— 
“his political measures being about as wise as the choice of his 
residence; which he had placed on the top of a mountain, and 
ever after had to go a mile for water.”’ 

ELECTIONS. 

The result of the election in North Carolina is still disputed 
by parties. We have private letters from that state which say 
that the changes against the administration have been “won- 
derful’?—but one of them also regrets the increase of ‘‘nullifi- 
ers,’? who are exclusively drawn from the “Jackson party.”’ It 
is added, that the exact force of parties will not probably be as- 
certained until after the meeting of the legislature—but posi- 
tively asserted that Mr. Brown will not be re-elected, and that 
the vote of the state cannot be expected for Mr. Van Buren. 
Such are the facts as stated to us by gentlemen of the highest 
respectability. ‘The **Globe,’’ however, claims a large majori- 
ty in favor of the administration. We shall know who is right 
—after the senatorial election.* 

‘The elections took place in Vermont last week. There are 
yet three parties in this state, the anti masons and the whigs— 
and the Jacksonians. The two first agree in general political 
seatiment, and are both strong—the latter is weak, but has suf- 
ficient strength to prevent choices being made, in many cases— 
the law of the state requiring a majority of the whole number 
of votes given to elect. 

The returns are not yet at hand—but itis believed no choice 
of a governor has been made: and asserted, as undoubted, that 
a large majority of the councillors (or senators), and of the re- 
presentatives, are opposed to the present national administra- 
tion. We know not the certain result in either of the congres- 
sional districts—but it appears that a choice has not been made 
in the most of them. 

We now have returns from all the counties in Indiana—they 
give to Mr. Noble, for governor, 36,925, and for Mr. Read 27,303 
—in 1831 for Mr. Noble 23,563, Read 20,942, shewing an increas- 
ed vote of about 20,000, as compared with the former election. 

Partial returns from Maine were received last evening. A 
large whig gain is shewn—but the probability is, that the Jack- 
son party has succeeded, for it had, last year, a majority of 
5,816 votes. In Cumberland district, it is believed that Mr. 
Smith has been re elected to congress, by a small and much re- 
duced majority; but it is said that Mr. Kavanagh (Jackson) has 
been superseded by a whig. It is supposed that if the gain of 
the fast named party holds the ratio of the parts heard from, 
that Mr. Sprague is elected governor, and, with him, a proba- 
ble whig majority in the house of representatives. We do not, 
however, expect either reeult. 


CHOLERA. 

The disease still exists in New York. It is thought that the 
change of the weather, from dry to wet, and from hot to cold, 
has been favorable to its extension. 

In general Duane st. Green- Bellevue 


practice. hospital. wichdo. do,  70tal. 
September 5, 17 1 ] 21 
6, il 7 2 0 20 
7, 9 5 3 2 19 
8, 12 4 1 4 21 
9, 10 7 4 1 22 
10, 20 7 1 5) 30 
il, 13 3 9 1 19 


Out of 50 cases of cholera, at the navy yard, New York, there 
Were only three deaths. The disease had ceased therein. 

The cholera had rapidly declined at Buffalo, few fatal cases 
only occurring. The whole number of deaths, up to about the 
8th inst. was 148. 

At several places on Lake Erie, frequent cases yet happened. 
Detroit had suffered terribly. In about one month, 350 per- 





*The “Globe” says that 100 are administration, 44 anti, and 
16 not known: but the “Fayetteville Observer”’ claimed 97 anti 
members elected, (thongh 6 counties were then to be heard 
from), saying, also, that the politics of 12 gentlemen elected were 
not aecertained. 

















sons, out of a population of 7,000, died of the cholera. But the 
last accounts say that the disease had entirely disappeared. 

A few cases have happened near Savannah, on the planta- 
tions. The city authorities bad provided a temporary hospital. 

The cholera had much abated in all parts of Canada, (except 
Grosse Island,) which it had visited, and in most of them had so 
nearly ceased as to be no longer worthy of particular notice. 
But it had suddenly broken out at Halifax, and swiftly carried 
off 62 persous—34 of whom were soldiers. Deaths at Quebec, 
6or8aday. Montreal 2 or 3. 

The yellow fever awfully prevails at Havana. 


BILLS OF MORTALITY. 

In the last week reported, there were 399 deaths in New York 
—of which 149 were of cholera, 43 of consumption, 53 of flux, 
&e. 

In Philadelphia, 99 deaths—43 adults and 56 children. 

In Baltimore, 58 deaths—23 under 1 year, 10 between 1 and 
21; above 21—25. Of the whole, 12 were colored persons. 

FOREIGN NEWS. 
From English and French papers to the 31st, July, both inclusive. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 

The frish coercion bill had finally passed and reeeived the 
sanction of the king. Inu the course of the debate upon it in the 
house of lords, the lord chancellor stated that earl Grey bad, in 
the course of the last six months, made no less than six at- 
tempts to resign. Lord Mulgrave is to sueceed lord Carlisle as 
lord privy seal, and to have a seatin the cabinet. The bill for 
the admission of dissenters to the universities, has passed the 
house of commons. The harvest had commenced, Wheat, 
oats and barley had never been better. Earl Bathurst died in 
London the latter end of July. A banking firm had failed in 
Edinburgh and created a great sensation. The probable demand 
for gold to supply the orders from Ainerica, excited some inte- 
restin London. [t was expected that parliament would be pro- 
rogued belore the 12ih August. 


FRANCE. 

It is stated that the new war minister has issued orders to the 
inspecting generals to deliver six months furloughs to halt the 
officers, from which it was supposed that a military interference 
in Spain was not contemplated. 

The chamber of deputies were opened by the king, in person 
on the 3ist July. The king read the following speech: 

It is ever with a lively satisfaction that [ find myself amongst 
you. Lam particularly happy at finding you assembled around 
me, ata moment when the suffrages of the nation have been 
just manifested in so striking a manner. 


These suffrages have approved the liberal and moderate po- 
licy, which the chambers in its previous sessions have so fully 
sustained. Itis the policy of the charter. France desires re- 
pose under the eyes of those tutelary institutions which her 
wisdom and courage have preserved from all attacks. My go- 
vernment has hastened to meet the expectations of the country; 
and success has not failed to wait on our perseverance. Wher- 
ever criminal enterprises have given rise to a disastrous con- 
test, the cause of the nation has triumphed. The national 
guard and the army, whose devotion you will appreciate with 
me, have repressed disorders with no less fidelity than energy; 
and the peaceable execution of the laws passed in the last ses- 
sion, has shown the weakness of the exciters of disturbances, 
and restored confidence to the public mind. 

We now gather the frnits. Our industry and our commerce 
have experienced a double increase. I have contemplated with 
pleasure these results in the great exposition of domestic indus- 
try, which has demonstrated the extent of our conquests in that 
department of labor, and of the hopes we are justified in enter- 
taining from it, 


These will take place under the favoring protection of peace, 
under the direction of an active and foreseeing administration, 
under the influence of wise laws, which in seconding the pro- 
gress Of agriculture and industry, will open new channels to 
commerce, and I have reason to hope that the still growing 
prosperity of the country will enable us to meet the public ex- 
penses with the ordinary resources of the state. 

The financial laws will be submitied to your consideration at 
the period allotted by the rules of that department. 

The laws necessary for the execution of treaties, and those 
which are still necessary for the complete execution of the 
charter will be anew presented in the course of this session. 

I have to felicitate myself on the state of our relations with 
foreign powers. 


The internal dissensions which disturb Portugal have been 
brought to a close. I have concluded with the king of Great 
Britain, the queen of Spain, and the queen of Portugal, a treaty 
which has already had the most salutary influence on the re- 
establishment of peace in the peninsula, always intimately con- 
nected with England. Lam directing my attention, in concert 
with my allies, to the situation of Spain, where « new complica- 
tion of circumstances has arisen, which demands the serions 
a of those powers who signed the treaty of the 22d 
of April. 

The state of affairs in the east is satisfactory, and every thing 
announces that nothing will disturb the peace which Europe 
enjoys. 

I rely gentlemen, and shall on every occasion, rely, on your 
loyal assistance. I know no other interest than that of France. 
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I have no other wishes than for her welfare. To consolidate 
our institutions, rally around the throne aud the charter, every 
good Frenchman, whilst isolated attacks or the combined at- 
tempts of opposite factions, are repressed with equal firmuess, 
euch is the sole object of my efforts, and my sweetest recom- 
pense will be that affection of my cuuntry, the testimonials of 
which ever excite in me a sympathy so protound. 


On the occasion of opening the new chambers, the tribune of 
the diplomatic body was honored with the presence of the am. 
assadors Of Russia, Austria, Prussia and Spain, and the minis- 
ters of nearly all the other foreigu powers. ‘he queen and the 
royal family were also present. In going to and returning from 
the chambers, the king and royal tauyly were enthusiastically 
cheered. The fetes of July passed off without any remarkable 
event. The court of peers had ordered the release of SU of the 
persons confined in jail fur being engaged in the conspiracy of 
April last. 
SPAIN. 

A letter from Madrid states that all the authorities of Madrid 
had been superseded in cousequence of the disturbances and 
murders mentioned in our lart. The queen regent opened the 
session of the cortes, in person, on tie 24th July, at which 
time Madrid was perfectly tranquil. 

The latest advices represent that the insurgents were hem- 
med in on the 23d July, near Huaite Araquil, and surrounded 
on all sides by four columus; at Which time Don Carlos was at 
Elisondv. Gen. Rodi bad given orders to march to his oops, 
who were in excellent spirits. Letters from tie commander ol 
the rebel troops received at Bayonne, however, assert that Ro- 
dil had cautiously avoided battle, and had retreated, followed 
by general Zumalacarreguy. Leiters from an English officer in 
gen. Rodil’s army state that the kingdom of Navarre is cuthu- 
fiastically devoted to the cause of Don Carlos, and that the 
peasants refused to give the least information of the rebel army. 
Some idea may be formed of the savage spirit which prevails 
from the following circumstance related by this officer. ‘The 
rebels made prisoners of 10 soldiers, whom Uicy shot, and plac- 
ed their naked and mutilated corpses, tirce on the glacis of 
Pampaluna aad We others in the vicinity, with labels pinned to 
their ears having on them this inscription, **in revenge for the 
soldiers of Navarre murdered by the queen’s troops.’? It ap- 
pears that no quarter is given, and the civil war is marked by 
dhe most revolting crucities. 

The cholera prevailed at Madrid to the most alarming extent. 
From 150 to 260 deaths had taken place on single days, and 
there was a great want of medical assistance. ‘I'he disease at 
tacked indiscriminately every class of society; but was on the 
decrease. 

Mrs. Van Ness, the lady of our minister at Madrid, fell a vic- 
tim to the cholera in that city, on the lei July. 

The inquisition which had already been suppressed, de facto, 
has been suppressed de jure, by a formal deeree dated July 15th. 

On the oceasion of the late riots in Madrid, the queen regent 
fad acted with great firmmness, and had taken strong measures 
40 bring Ure guilty to punishment. 

GREECE. 

An insurrection had broken out in the mountains of Maina, 
and the rebels had gained some advantages over the Bavarian 
aud Greek troops. 

SWEDEN. 

The king had been petitioned by a large number of his sub- 
jects for a change in the representation, in order that it may be 
made more conformable to the existing relations of society; to 
which he replied—*That the fundamental laws give to his ma- 
jesty, as well as to the constitution Committee, and to every 
snember of the diel, the right of proposing such changes and al- 
terations in those laws as may appear tO promote the public 
goed. That had his majesty conceived that he ought to antici- 
pate the slowly maturing conviction of the Swedish people in 
this respect, his majesty would already have caused to be laid 
before the diet such special proposals as might convey his views 
ahereon. That therefore it remains for the constitution com- 
mittee and the members of the dict to avail themselves of the 
right which the fundamental laws give them in this respect, if 
they think it advisable so to do. And that for these reasons, 
his majesty considers that the humble prayer of the petitions 
above aamed cannot lead to any proceedings thereon. 

GIBRALTAR. 

‘The cholera had greatly increased at Gibraltar. The total 

number of deaths up to the 12:h July was 156. 
SWITZERLAND. 

A majority of the diet had approved of the conduct of the vo- 

rat in its expulsion of the Poles. 
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EDUCATION CONVENTIONS. 

Meetings for the improvement of schools and the dif- 
fusion of knowledge, which have been held in nearly 
every part of our country within a few years past, form 
a new era in the history of American education. ‘hese 
meetings have been great in number, and various in 
their character and designs. A few have been held for 
the promotion of education in our colleges and higher 
institutions, but the most numerous and most important 
have been in behalf of common education through the 


The first step generally aimed at by an education eon- 
vention, is the organization of a permanent soeiety, pro- 
vided with proper officers or agents for condueting the 
affairs and promoting the objects embraced in their de- 
signs. After such provision is made, regular meetings 
are appointed, which are weekly, monthly, quarterly or 
annual, according to the nature of the society and the 
objects to be effected by it. Neighborhood societies ge- 
nerally meet once, sometimes twice a week; town socie- 
ties once a mouth, county societies quarterly, state so- 
cieties semi-annually or annually, and national societies 
once a year. 

Among all the conventions and societies those fot 
counties have been decidedly the most efficient in thei® 
character. In many instances, the character of educa- 
tion and the institutions to promote it, have been entire- 
ly changed and greatly elevated, by facts, plans, mea- 
sures, &c. in which every teacher and nearly every 
school committee, and many parents and other friends 
of education have been able to participate by the quar- 
terly meetings of CounTy Lycxums. At these meetings 
subjects and modes of teaching are discussed, improved 
books, both for schools and public libraries, made 
known, apparatus for visible illustrations exhibited and 
explained, specimens of nature and art collected, ad- 
dresses made, schools examined, or in some way speci- 
mens of juvenile improvement exhibited, and by the va- 
rious facts, modes and plans brought to the view ofa 
meeting, some few are selected for general co-operation. 

By such means new and increased light is diffused, 
public sentiment and feeling is awakened and directed, 
und a general sympathy, with systematic and combined 
effurt, brought to bear upon the all important subject and 
object, if improving and elevating intellectual and moral 
character, both individual and national. 

Ou this subject two facts are evident; first, the friends 
of education in each of the eleven hundred counties, 
even the smallest in the union, can unite their efforts 
under some systematic and organized arrangements, for 
the advancement of education; second, by such arrange- 
ments they can bring every child in their county within 
the pale of instruction, at least in a circuit school, for 
weekly or semi-monthly instruction. Both these steps 
are maintained to be not only praeticable but easy. And 
what would be the consequence? Why, the whole na- 
tion would be educated. Tasuead of reading the most 
humiliating and alarming authentic reports, that in one 
state are 100,000 adults who cannot read, and, in the na- 
tion, nearly a million and a half of children, of proper 
age to be in school, who are destitute of instruction, we 
should soon be cheered with the encouraging and ani- 
mating intelligence that every child in the nation was 
enjoying the privilege and the right of intellectual and 
moral improvement, and by that the foundation, and the 
only sure foundation of the prosperity or existence of our 
republic, viz: the intelligence and virtue of the people, 
laid broad and deep and strong, and as immovable as the 
everlasting hills. 


For promoting such an object, who will not be willing 
and glad to travel ten or even twenty miles, to attend an 
education convention in his county town, on the fifth of 
November next? Who will not be ready and disposed 
to unite with his neighbors, to furnish for their children, 
and for every child in their county, if not a whole loaf, 
a small crumb of the bread of life? We believe, at least 
we hope, no one. We are even encouraged and animat- 
ed by the frequent notices and recommendations of s- 
multaneous conventions, for the promotion of education 
on the first Wednesday of November next, in all the 
counties in the union. In several, arrangements are al- 
ready made; in others they are known to be in progress, 
for holding such conventions at the time proposed. 
What object can be more important, what idea more sub- 
lime, even, than that of eleven hundred conventions in 
session at the same time, for the promotion of the intel- 
lectual and moral character and dignity of a great and 
growing republic? AN OBSERVER. 

98 @ Oem 
LETTER FROM PRESIDENT JACKSON. 
A committee of the citizens of Huntsville, Alabama, having 





medium of public schools and lyccums. 


invited the president to visit the state, and partake of a public 
entertainment with them—received the following reply: 
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Hermitage, Aug. 19, 1834. 

GentLemen: I have had the honor to receive your address of 
the 14th inst. presenting the congratulations of the people of 
Huntsville and ils vicinity, on my retura to the west, and in- 
viting me to visit and partake with them of a public dinner be- 
fore | set out again for the seat of governmeut. , 

{ receive this mark of the respect of the people of Huntsville 
and its vicinity, with a high sense of its value, and with un- 
feigned thanks for the warin terius in which it has been offered, 
and nothing, | assure you, gentlemen, can fill me with more 
sincere regret than to be compelled, as lam, by circumstances 
demanding my attention here, to deny myself the pleasure of 
visiting them. 

The view you have taken of the events of the last congress, 
concurring, as tt does, with indications of public sentiment in 
other sections of the union, satisfies me that the great body of 
the people understand the true nature of the assault which has 
been made upon the honor of the government and the charac- 
ter of the country. I never doubted that such would be the 
case, and felt, therefore, no Other uneasiness On account of the 
efforts which have been made to tarnish and blacken my repu- 
tation, than that I should be able to meet the public expecta- 
tion in such a crisis. ‘That I have been able to do so, so far as 
10 gain the approbation of the citizens in whose behalt you have 
addressed me, is a reward which I shall cherish with pride.* 

Taking principle for my guide, and the public good as my end, 
you may count with confidence, gentlemen, upon my steady 
adherence to the line of conduct you have approved. We ne- 
ver can yield to the pretensions which are now set up for the 
national bunk, or a national bank, without ingrafting upon the 
constitution and laws, a principle of irresponsible power, hos- 
tile to liberty and poisonous to the public morals. 

With best wishes for your happiness and that of the people 
you represent, | am very respectfully, your fellow citizen, 

ANDREW JACKSON, 
Messrs. Wm. Smith, and others, committee. 
—— =O © Otewe— 
BRITISH WEST INDIES. 
Address of his excellency the governor of Grenada, to the slave 
population, in erplanatien of the abolition act. 

Having been informed, that you do not rightly understand 
either the benefits which you will derive, or the duties you will 
still have to perform when you become free under the abolition 
act, I have thought it right to explain these matters to you my- 
self, to prevent the effects of misrepresentation and future dis- 
appointments. 


Ou the first of August next, you become free, and are no longer 
to be called slaves, but you become apprentices, under regular 
laws, to your present owners; any offence you may then com- 
mit against your masters, you will be punished by magistrates 
appointed by me under the King’s orders. 

All slaves who have been regularly engaged in cultivation, or 
in the manufacture of sugar, including all tradesmen, and others 
belonging to or attached to estates, remain apprentices to their 
masters for six years. 


Ifatany time during your apprenticeship, you absent your- 
selves from your work, or neglect it, you will have to make 
good the time lost, besides subjecting yourselves to punishment 
fur disobedience of orders, and not performing your duty. 

Alter the first of August next, no female apprentices can be 
punished by the whip or cat, but they will be liable to impri- 
eonment or hard labor, or sone other punishment by the magis 
trates, for any insubordination or neglect of duty. 

All slave children under six years of age, on the Ist of Au- 
gust next, or who may be born after that day, will be entitled 
to their freedom; but the law requires their parents to support 
them when they are so made free, as well as do their master’s 
work, for if they neglect to do so, you are unable by sickness 
or otherwise, it will be the duty of the magistrates to appren- 
tice such children to their mothers’ owners until they are twen- 
ty one years of age, and the law gives no more time to parents 
ofsach children than to any other apprenticed laborer. 

I hear that you have been told, or think, that you cannot be- 
eome apprentices without your own consent, or without some 
paper to be signed for you, and that you cannot be made to do 
your work without being paid hire. This is not the case. The 
law makes you apprentices for six years, without any paper be- 
ing necessary, and without any payment, except you work for 
your masters in your own time; but your masters are to take 





*This paragraph refers to the following from the letter of in- 
vitation— 
*““We tender you this tribute of respect, not only as a testi- 
mony of the continued regard we bear for you as a citizen and 


a gentleman, but asa testimony of our highest approbation of 


that inflexible firmness and undeviatingeonsistency which have 
marked your administration, and especially that firmness and 
cousistency whieh you maintained throughout the leng and 
boisterous session of ie last congress, against a combined ma- 
jority of the senate; who lost sight of all that dignity in de 
bate, which had so long characterised the American senate, 
that they might lavish upon you the unchastened abu-e of an 
infuriated party, to compel you to yield an important constitu- 
tional question, or to destroy your moral influence with the re- 
publican party who placed you in power, and secure to the 
bank a triumph over the constitution, the laws, the civil liberty 


care of you as before, in sickness and in health, and to give you 
all the allowances you have hitherto enjoyed; but the law 
makes it more easy for you to purchase your discharge from 
your apprenticeship than you could before your freedom, 

You must, therefore, all be orderly and industrious, and do 
your duty honestly and faithfully to your present owners, for 
the law is strong, and will punish you if you do not work, and 
do your duty properly. 

In England idie people, or those who will not work, are taken 
upas vagabonds and vagrants, and puntshed with the tread- 
mill,or other hard labor, and the same law will be im-force here 
to make you do your duty. It will be my duty to see the laws 
put in force, as well for your protection as punishment, if you 
misbehave; therefore don’t let any wicked persons put bad no- 
tions in your head, but go and work for your masters and your- 
selves as you used to do, and your masters will treat you kind- 
ly, and behave to you as you behave to them. 


A number of German emigrants have arrived in Jamaica, and 
are expected to do well in the mountains; and much encou- 
ragements is held out to emigrants from the British islands—it 
being thougiit necessary to have a certain portion of free labor- 
ers, loset the example to the former slaves, when if they do 
not work, they must be sent away, 


The negroes flatly refused to work on several plantations in 
Jamaica—but they were arrested and “‘eatted,” and it was 
thought would be reduced into submission. In general, the ne- 
groes had behaved well. In St. Kitts, however, there was great 
confusion. ‘The blacks generally refused to work—but it seems 
they were subdued after killing 15 or 20 of them, flogging seve- 
ral of them to death, and sending off others to Bermuda and Ha- 
lifax! Antigua and Montserat were under martial law, and 
some disturbances had taken place in Grenada and other is- 
lands; yet on the whole, the present appearance is, that the 
abolition act will be carried out with much less excitement and 
difficulty than was feared. But the result may be very differ- 
ent—and it may be well said that the people of these islands 
‘live on volcanoes.’? The British have a large floating force in 
the West India seas. 

A letter from Barbadoes dated Aug. 19, says—“Our free la- 
borers continue to behave very well. Not 80, however, in the 
neighboring colonics of Demerara and Trinidad, where, by the 
last accounts, a good deal of insubordination was manifested. 
In these possessions a general passive resistance to Jabor is 
evinced, but no violence attempted. Yet it will be very incon- 
venient if the Inborers do not return to their werk, for it will 
very materially injure the piantations. It wouid appear that 
our government does not wish to use harsh measures, except 
in extreme cases.”’ 

A great number of slaves are still imported into Cuba and 
Brazil from Atrica—notwithstanding the risk of the “trade.’? 


From Martinico we learn that the mulattoes who were taken 
at the revolt in December last had been tried by the supreme 
court—16 were condemned to be hanged, the remainder, about 
72, to be sent to the gallics, for more or less time. 
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CANAL AROUND THE NIAGARA FALLS. 

Report of the committee of the New York chamber of commerce 
upon the letter of ‘the corresponding committee of the citizens 
of the county of Oswego.’’ The letter and documents which were 
referred to us, indicate two projects of great importance to the 
nation at large, and especially interesting to the people of this 
state. The first proposes the construction of a shtp canal around 
Niagara falls, by means of which a communication will be 
effected between lake Ontario and the upper lakes. Vessels 
navigating lake Erie and lake Ontario can now approach within 
eight miles of each other, and the proposed work would not, 
probably, much exceed thatlength. We have no calculation of 
its cost, except an incidental assertion of the committee of the 
citizens of Oneida county that a canal of sufficient capacity to 
meet all the probable wants of our inland commerce, can be 
completed for less than two millions of dollars; but, if the opi- 
niou of its importance which those gentlemen have expressed be 
correct, the question of expense is unworthy of the considera- 
tion of the government of the United States, under whose su- 
perintendence it should be executed. We will briefly state 
some of the reasons which have been urged, why this should 
be a national work. 

1. The large number of states whose resources would be 
thereby developed, and their productions borne to a market 
with greater economy of time and money. New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois and the Michigan territory, are all 
directly interested, being bounded in part by the chain of lakes 
on our northern frontiers; Kentucky and Western Virginia have 
an indirect interest in the project, through their communication 
with lake Erie, by means of the Erie and Ohio canal; and states 
more remote, by their artificial works and the means of com- 
munication which nature has provided, would largely partici- 
pate in that increase of facilities, and advancement of prosperi- 
ty, Which would result from the completion of this magnificent 
enterprise. 

2. The chain of lakes furnishes the natural and expeditious 
mode of communication with the Indians of the north west. 
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vigation would enable the government to give greater efficiency 
to its paternal zeal in favor of this unhappy race, and by bring- 
ing them nearer to the blessings of civilization and Curistianity, 
change them from cruel foes or capricious friends into indus- 
trious and useful neighbors. 

3. The inestimable importance of our having the command 
of the lakes in the event of our being again involved in a war. 
If this work were constructed, all the munitions of war could 
be conveyed with so much ease and rapidity that any point 
threatened with attack could be strengthened with littie delay, 
and a single fleet would form the cheap and efficacious defence 
of our most extended and most valuable line of frontier. 

4. The rapidity with which the industry and enterprise of the 
people of Canada, sustained by the rie rewards of a fertile 
soil, and encouraged by the munificent policy of their govern- 
ment, is raising up a dangerous rival in our immediate neighbor- 
hood—dangerous in peace, from the numerous temptations and 
inducements which she offers to many of the most productive 
regions of our country to seek with her a market for the sale of 
their own products, and the purchase of foreign commodities; 
and in war, from her numerical force, increasing with wonder- 
ful rapidity, and from the position which she occupies in rela- 
tion to us, a position which she is continually strengthening. 
From the documents accompanying the letter referred to us, it 
appears thatthe emigration froin the British isles to the Canadas 
averages 50,000 annually; that, in addition to the Rideau and 
Welland canals, several schemes of extensive intercommuni- 
cation have been commenced; that the soi! in general is exten- 
sively fertile; that, of the thirty steamboats which last year na- 
vigated Ontario and the St. Lawrence only three belonged to 
ports on the American side; and, to use the language of a re- 
cent memorial to congress, ‘that, during the last five years, it 
has grown, in the resources of population and wealth, in agri- 
cultural improvements, commercial interprise and industry, 
beyoud what is known to have been accomplished within the 
same period in the most flourishing parts of our own favored 
country.”’ 


These considerationg enforce the necessity of our acting with 
a liberal zeal, to counterbalance the exertions of so sagacious 
and enterpising arival; and if the government of the United 
States should refuse to interfere, the project by which we shall 
at once be placed upon an equality with our competitor, and 
perhaps secure a superiority, is amply within the resources of our 
own state. When effected, the result will be that, instead of 
seeing the products of the most fertile portion of our northern 
and north western territory carried to Montreal, we shail have 
a large proportion of our Canadian neighbors resorting to the 
market of New York, through the channel, the constructing of 
which is the second project suggested in the papers now under 
consideration. 

This proposes to provide the means of passing vessels of 
from 100 to 200 tons burthen, from lake Ontario to the Hudson, 
by improving the navigation of the Oswego river and Oneida 
outlet, making a navigable communication from the head of 
Oneida lake to the Mohawk, and removing or overcoming the 
impediments which that river offers. The individuals recom- 
mending this measure are men of practical wisdom, who have 
jong had the subject under consideration, and they confidently 
express the opinion thata steamboat communication, by this 
route, between the Ontario and the Hudson, would not cost 
more than two millions of dollars. An enlightened policy would 
induce our state to execute the work at ten times that cost, if 
we can credit the prophecy of judge Wright, that “the com- 
pletion of the Weiland canal, and of the canal around the 
rapids of the St. Lawrence, will secure to the Canadas one-half 
of the trade of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Michigan.”’ 

We have unquestionably derived great advantages from the 
Erie canal, and we owe a large debt of gratitude to that illus- 
trious man whose decision and energy created it; but it cannot 
be denied, that it has nearly reached the maximum of its utility, 
and that the resources of our industrious and enterprising po- 
= sen require additional means for their full development. 

any bulky and heavy articles are excluded from the canal by 
the rates of toll, and the number of these will continually 
enlarge, as the products of our skill and labor are increased. 
The great lumber counties lying along our southern line are 
threatened with an entire exclusion, and are sometimes com- 

lied to resort to the Baltimore market, over the rapids and 
ntricacies of the Susquehannah, instead of seeking that which 
habit and inclination would indicate. If a steam navigation 
were open from the city of New York to Oswego, the numerous 
rivers and Jakes which run through the central and south 
western parts of our states, towards Ontario, would supply, 
with easy additions from art, the means of junction with that 
lake, which, upon the completion of these two schemes, would 
be the termination of an inland sea, having a greater circum- 
ference than the Euxine. The existing canals, together witha 
rail road through the southern tire of counties, from the Hud- 
son to lake Erie, would bring all parts of the state, which are 
not immediately within the scope of the proposed improve 
ments into an expeditious and economical communication with 
the Atlantic. . We shall then have done all that a liberal policy 
can suggest, to develop and improve the blessings of a bountiful 
Providence. 

The limits within which we deem it expedient to confine this 
report, do not permit our entering into a detail of arguments 
and illustrations to support the opinions which we have ex- 
pressed, nor do we feel ourselves called upon to recommend 
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any immediate action by the chamber of commerce; but, in- 
asmiuch as every question of internal improvements within our 
state, is deeply interesting to all classes of individuals in our 
city, and in @ particular degree to our merchants we respectful- 
ly recommend the adoption of the following resolutions: 

Resolved, ‘That a standing committee be appointed to origi- 
nate, receive aud answer communications with our fellow citi- 
zeus throughout the state, upon the subject of internal improve- 
nents. 

Resolved, That the secretary ‘be requested to assure the cor- 
responding committee of the citizens of the county of Oswego, 
that this Chamber appreciates the public spirit which animates 
them—concur in Opinion with them respecting the importance 
of the projecta which they recommend—and will cheerfully co- 
operate in attempts to conduct them to an early completion, 
ISAAC 8. HONE, 
JOHN 8. CRARY, 
AUGS. WYNKOOP. 





June 2, 1834. 
FROM THE RICHMOND WHIG. 
Copy of a letter from Benjamin Wright esq. of New York, to 
Joseph C. Cabell, esq. 
New York, January 11th, 1834. 

Dear sir: I hear nothing of your movements of late, in 
relation to your James river improvement. I presume the de- 
ranged state of the currency has, with other matters, kept your 
legislative body in bitter, immediate labors, and the great theme 
of improvement must waita little, and become better under- 
stood by your new members. Our canals, you will see by go- 
vernor Marcy’s message, have turned out very handsomely, al- 
though the increase of tolis between 1832 and 733, has not been 
as great | had supposed. I am now satisfied that 5 years more 
will bring as much business on the canal as it can convenient- 
ly do; until there is double locks, and this the governor speaks of 
as necessary to be soon done—and also enlarge the canal. I 
have long regretted that our canal was not made 50 feet wide, and 
5 feet deep 1 find that where we have 3 boats to each mile of 
canal, it will be as much as we can pass through single Jocks, 
and the locks always in order. It will take a boat generally, 
about as long to pass a lock, when only common exertions are 
used, as it will take another boat to move one-third of a mile 
on the canal. 

Our Erie canal will when full of boats, give us at the present 
rate of tolls 24 or 3 millions of dollars, and perhaps [ say too 
soon to name five years, as the time it will be filled—but when 
[I see the reduction of tolls about to be made; which will in- 
crease its business and tonnage—when I see the effects of the 
Ohio canal which has only been in Operation throughout in 
1833, and what will be the effect on the completion of the indi- 
ana canal and the improvements going On in other states north 
of the Ohio, I see that other business will be doubled in 3 years. 
How much might Virginia accelerate her prosperity by opening 
a communication through from east to west! What life and 
vigor it would give to every thing. As we have increased our 
tonnage on Lake Erie from 6,000 to 18,000 tons in 3 years, we 
shall increase it next year 30,000 tons, as there was last year 
at Buffalo a great want of vessels—and the steamboats will be 
nearly doubled next year. 

The same thing on lake Ontario—I have ascertained that a 
steamboat navigation from Montreal to Niagara, 370 miles for 
steamboats, 175 feet long, 54 feet wide, and drawing 8 feet water 
can be done with only 31. } miles of canal, and for 34 miilions of 
dollars. 

Cleveland, a town on the shore of lake Erie, at the end of 
the Ohio canal, has exported 24 millione value of products this 
year, and there has been entered there of merchandise import- 
ed and passing into the interior through the canal, 4 millions cf 
dollars value as they estimate. I cannot but believe your peo- 
ple will look at this matter differently from their former views. 
Pennsylvania is as bold as ever and is determined to persevere 
in her great works, and she will no doubt see herself benefitted. 
Although it may not count dollars and cents for some years 
into the treasury, it will in the pockets of her citizens and in 
the increase of taxable wealth, it will shew itself in round 
sums. fam, dear sir, very truly, your obedient servant, 

BENJAMIN WRIGHT. 

J. C. CaBe.t, esq. 


NEW YORK AND WASHINGTON. 
From the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Internal improvement. Great rail road from New York to 
Washington, through Philadelphia to Baltimore. The continn- 
ous line of rail road which is intended to run uninterruptedly 
from New York to Washington, through Philadelphia and Bal- 
timere, is undoubtedly one of the most magnificent works of 
the present day, either in this country or in Europe. In point 
of extent it far surpasses any line yet possessing the slightest 
prospect of completion in the United States. We hear indeed 
of lines of rail road projected in New York and elsewhere, but 
they are projects on paper, and will long remain there. 

The series of rail roads from New York to Washington, un- 
der different charters, granted by different states, which com- 
bine into one continuous line, uniting the two large and all the 
intermediate cities in question, could be completed, but for one 
obstacle, in probably one year or eighteen months. This ob- 
stacle is the small section of 26 miles between Trenton and 
New Brunswick, in New Jersey; a section which is indeed ua- 
der the operation of a charter for one of the old fashioned turn- 
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pike companies, but does not, at present, possess those powers 
of transportation and management which are necessary to trans- 
form it into a rail read. 

We have procured from the best sources of information a full 
and accurate statement of the present condition and prospects 
of the whole series of these rail roads, which, combined, will 
bring New York and Washington within eight hours distance of 
each other, and of course, all the intermediate cities in like 
proportion. This information is so interesting that we cannot 
deny ourself the pleasure of communicating it to the public. 

And first, The rail road from Washington to Baliimore. The 
length of this section is 37 miles, being a branch of what is 
called the Baltimore and Olio rail road, chartered under the 
joint powers of congress, and of the state of Maryland. This 
road jis now in the process of construction. A large section is 
finished, and it is believed that it could all be completed in less 
than a year. 

Second. From Baltimore to Port Deposite bridge on the Sus- 
quehannah. This section is also chartered by the state of Mary- 
land—the stock subscribed, the route surveyed and located, and 
could be put under contract and finished with great expedition. 
The road is nearly straight and very level—the only exception 
being a very small sweep up Port Deposite bridge. Length of 
this section 412 miles. 

Third. From Port Deposite bridge to the Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania line—distance 10 miles. This section is also charter- 
ed, the stock subscribed, route surveyed and located, and only 
waits the action of the New Jersey legislature upon the Trenton 
and New Brunswick section. 

Fourth. From the Maryland and Pennsylvania line to the 
Columbia rail road, near Coatesville, distance 20} miles. This 
section is also chartered, surveyed and located, being in the 
same situation as the two preceding sections. From Coatesville 
to the Susquehannah the ground is particularly well adapted for 
arail road. The line laid out runs along a gentle ridge, almost 
jevel the whole distance till it descends the bank of the Susque- 
hannah. The ground resembles the famous ridge road of west- 
ern New York. 

Fifth. From Coatesville on the Columbia rail road to Broad 
street, Philadelphia, distance 45} miles. This is now in use. 
Not a word need be said of this section to a Philadelphia reader. 
It is crowded daily with passengers. 

Sixth. From Broad street, through the Northern liberties, &c. 
to the Delaware river, distance one mile. Nothing need be 
said of this short cut, 

Seventh. Frown Philadelphia to Trenton bridge, distance 26} 
miles. Tina section we have already described. It is nearly 
completed, and will be ready for the locomotive before the ter- 
mination of the season. 

Eighth. From Trenton bridge to N. Brunswick, distance 264. 
miles. This is the only section throughout the whole line from 
Washington to New York, thatis not chartered for a rail road. 
It is the condition of this section in which exists the whole 
obstacle of the completion of a line of rail road that would con- 
fer lasting benefits on the whole Atlantic sea coast—but of this, 
more anon. 

Ninth. From New Brunswick to Jersey city, opposite New 
York, distance 303 miles. This section will be completed and 
ready for trade next year—more than half will be ready this sea- 
son. 

Thua, at one view, we have a continuous line of rail road 
through the whole route from New York to Washington, a dis- 
tance of 2394 miles, including the breadth of the North river, 
that could be constructed and made ready for locomotive travel- 
ling in about a year from this date, provided the legi<lature of 
New Jersey would remove the only obstacle that stands in the 
way of such a magnificent improvement. 

The advantages that would follow the opening of such a rail 
road can scarcely be realized atthis day. Weare but in the 
infancy of steam power, as applicable to rail roads. From the 
experience already had, it is obvious that in time it will super- 
sede all other modes of transportation, except in bulky commo- 
dities. Men, women, children, all valuable articies of mer- 
chandise—the public mails, books, journals, &c.—perishable 
fruits and provisions will all be transported by locomotive power 
over rail roads. The rapidity of such a mode can, with equal 
safety, be made twice or thrice the faster than the fastest steam- 
boats; and, as to canals, they are left out of sight altogether. 
Cities will be brought within speaking distance of each other, 
and towns will spring Up in the wilderness. But enough at pre- 
sent; a particular enumeration of the advantages of the road in 
question we shall reserve for another day. 

sy Bee 
WASHINGTON CITY AND NEW ORLEANS. 
From the National Intelligencer. 
Baltimore, 28th August, 1834. 

Messrs. Gates & Seaton: Since the introduction of rail 
roads into the United States, | have indulged a sanguine hope, 
that, at no distant period, one would be made from the seat of 
the general government to N. Orleans; butas the constituted au- 
thorities of our country appear to be decidedly adverse to the pro- 
motion of great national improvements, by appropriations from 
the public treasury, it has occurred to me, that there is one other 
source from which means may be obtained to accomplish such 
an object, within a very short space of time. [ would propose 
that the charter of the bank of the United States be renewed on 
terms mutually acceptable to the government and to the stock- 
holders, on condition that the bank shall cunstruct a rail road 
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from the city of Richmond to Mobile, or some other point on na- 
vigable water sufficient for steamboats of a large class, in the 
state of Alabama; and that the institution shall have power to 
collect such rates for tolls and transportation as shall be suffi- 
cient to defray expenses, and yield an interest upon the capital 
invested, of not less than 5 per cent. per annum. I mention 
Richmond as the point of departure, because a rail road has 
been authorised by the state of Virginia, and is now about to be 
constructed from Fredericksburgh to Richmond, which will 
form a link in the chain of upwards of 100 miles, with a very 
slight deviation from a direct line. It wontd also afford to mif- 
lions of travellers the gratification of passing through the metro- 
polis of the ancient dominion, one of the main pillars of our 
confederacy, the birth place of genius and patriotism. The to- 
tal distance from Richmond to Moibile appears to be, by refer- 
ence to the map, about 950 miles; of which there are between 
80 and 90 miles of rail road now in use, from Petersburgh to the 
Roanoke, also on the line of the proposed national highway— 
consequently, about 850 miles would be required to be con- 
structed by the bank. I have had some experience from hav- 
ing assisted, with unremitting attention, in the making of a 
mile of rail road between Baltimore and Washington, which my 
son, an engineer, had contracted to complete, and | have had 
the advice of one or two gentlemen of science and experience, 
who concur in the opinion, that a rail road can be made for less 
than fifteen thousand dollars per mile, passing from Virginia 
through the Carolinas and Georgia to Mobile, with a double 
track, without resort to stationary power, and with curves on 
which locomotives could ply at bigh rates of speed. Thirteen 
millions of dollars would be requisite to accomplish the work, 
and with the capital in band twenty thousand laborers might be 
put upon the work during the next year. Its completion would 
perfect a line of communication from Boston to St. Louis, in 
Missouri, by steam power, and could not fail to advance the 
United Statea in prosperity at least twenty years beyond its 
present condition. It would be worth to Louisiana fifty mil- 
lions of dollara, and would greatly increase the value of land 
upon all the western waters. 

The disbursement of so much capital would be particularly 
advantageous to the sourthern states, and give an impetus to 
trade generally that would produce the most happy results; and 
to the government it would be a blessing of inestimable value. 
With a population destined to be so numerous, and in a shape 
so condensed, as it would be by such a line of road, the United 
States, in case of war, might bid defiance to a combination of 
allthe European powers. The road would perpetuate the seat 
of government, afford ample protection to the slave-holding 
states, give facilities to commerce and to the transportation of 
the mails, and military means, Which we have hitherto never 
contemplated, 

The people who send their produce to New Orleans, and are 
in the habit of trading between the two great marts of com- 
merce, N. Orleans and N. York, may, by means of the propos- 
ed communication, pass from the one city to the other in six or 
seven days, and in ninety-six hours, or four days and nights, at 
fifteen miles per hour, reach the seat of government from New 
Orleans. 

Members of congress, from distant places, may reside with 
their families in Washington during the session, and the 
wealthy and fashionable folks from the south and east will 
flock in great numbers to Washington to spend their winters 
and gaze at the congregated wisdom of the nation. 


I have stated the extent of the capital requisite for the con- 
templated work at thirteen millions of dollars, which 1 believe 
to be more than sufficient, as the work would doubtless be exe 
cuted with a due attention to economy, both as regards capital 
andtime. With such views the managers would direct that 
the superstructure of the bridges should be in all cases of wood, 
and samall wooden bridges substituted for stone culverts. 
There are splendid wooden bridges over the Schuylkill river, at 
Philadelphia, that have been in use for more than twenty-five 
years, requiring very trifling repairs since their erection, and 
which did not cost one-tenth of the expense of building similar 
structures of stone. Although I would propose to confine the 
expenditures for such a work to the smallest estimate necessa- 
ry tothe accomplishment of the object, yet if fifteen or eigh- 
teen millions should be requisite, it would be unimportant; for I 
hold it to be nnquestionable, that whenever any object, requir- 
ed to be affected by labor, will yield an acceptable interest 
upon the cost of the labor bestowed upon it, such object isa 
good investment of capital, and does not lessen the means of 
those who supply the money, but constitutes a circulating me- 
dium, which is.as tangible as money itself. In the case of the 
bank, the stockholders would be subject to the loss of interest 
during the construction of the work, which would operate as a 
considerable bonus for a renewal of the charter; and I would 
stipulate that the mails should be carried free of cost. But as 
the stock would be one of permanent character, both as to da- 
ration and profit, after the completion of the road, the bank 
could have no difficulty in selling it to individuals, which I 
would give the power to do in the law, or to such of the states 
as might require it. 

On a road of such extent, passing through the capitals of 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, and Georgia, to Alabama, 
and from thence to N. Orleans, to upper Louisiana, Missiesip- 
pi, and Arkansas, and also to Mexico, it would be difficult to 
estimate correctly the number of passengers that would travel 
upon itdaily. No one would encounter the rieks of the sea or 
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of steamboats for many days on the Mississippi and Ohio, and I 
would think it a small calculation to reckon the number of pas- 
sengers that would arrive and depart, daily, from Richmond 
and Mobile, at 200. That number, at three cents per mile, 
the usual rate upon rail roads, estimating the distance at 900 
miles, would yield a gross revenue of three millions nine hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars, or thirty per cent. upon the 
capital invested. As the bank would be restricted to an inter- 
est not exceeding five per cent. the rate of transportation 
would necessarily have to be reduced as low as one cent. per 
mile, and probably lower; but the parties possessing all other 
portions of the road between Virginia and New York, would 
derive immense profit from their investments. 

The rail road between Baltimore and Washington will be in 
operation in June or July next, and a continuous line of rail 
roads will, by that period, be completed between Columbia, on 
the Susquehannah, and New York. ‘That portion of the road 
which lies between Baltimore and Columbia, will, I hope, soon 
be commenced, as the stock has been subscribed, and offers 
great inducement to the stockholders to make the road with 
the least possible delay. 

The only space between New York and Mobile which would 
require to be travelled in steamboats, is from: the seat of go- 
vernment to Fredericksburgh, and that link would be very 
promptly filled up by the state of Virginia, or by individuals, if 
there should appear to be a chance of success of the project I 
propose. 

I should also mention that the proposed road, in its course 
through the state of Georgia, will touch at Augusta, whicb is in 
a direct line from Milledgeville, and is the point of termination 
of the rail road from Charleston, which is now in operation. 
Many other rail roads would soon be projected to connect the 
cities upon the seaboard of the southern country with the main 
stem or national road A rail road is also mentioned to be in 
contemplation from Augusta to Athens, and from thence to 
Memphis, on the Mississippi river, in the state of Tennessee. 

If you think the subject worthy of notice in your valuable 
paper, be pleased to remark upon it in any way you may think 
proper. Iam, dear sirs, very respectfully yours, 


D. A. SMITH. 


THE APPROPRIATION BILL, 
Als amended on the motion of Mr. Poindezter. 
FROM THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER OF SEPTEMBER 6. 

Messrs. Gates & Seaton: [ have seen repeatedly published 
in the Intelligencer, as well as other papers, a partial statement 
of the proceedings of the senate upon an amendment offered by 
Mr. Poindexter to the appropriation bill, near the close of the 
session, which was well calculated to have an injurious bearing 
On those members of the senate who are known to be opposed 
to the reckless and ruinous course of the present administra- 
tion, and who voted against the amendment. 

To governor Poindexter I am willing to allow all due credit 
for his well intended efforts to secure the public creditors 
‘against the injurious consequences growing out of the present 
wicked and iawless measures of the president and his cabinets; 
but 1 fear that, independently of the unconstitutional tendency 
of the amendment, it cannot possibly achieve any good. 

There can be no doubt but what the paper of the pet banks, 
as they are called, will be at par in their vicinity, as well as 
where tley are located, until some one of them shall fail, and 
this is all the amendment requires. 

The amendment cannot possibly force the disbursing officers 
of the government to make payment in notes equal to the paper 
ofthe bank of the U. States, in which the public creditors hereto- 
fore have been accustomed to be paid, and which was not only 
equivalent to specie where it was received, but which would 
command it at the most distant points of the country for the 
smallest possible premnium, and in most instances without any. 
I will state a case that occurs every day, and which the amend- 
ment cannot remedy. A public creditor applies for payment in 
Washington: instead of receiving a cheek on the branch bank 


“there, as heretotore, the notes of which would pass currently, 


or command the specie at the most remote points of the coun- 
try, he is made to accept a draught on New York, New Or- 
jeans, or some other distant place, which he is forced to sell 
upon the the best terms he can for notes of the bank of the 
United States, which alone will pass at par value at distant 
places where the people are not acquainted with the condition 
or solidity of the local banks. Heretofore the public creditor 
had no difficulty in obtaining his money at the scat of govern- 
ment. The bank of the United States had made sneh arrange- 
ments that the officers of the branch at Washington could by a 
stroke of the pen have at their command, at any moment, any 
amount of the public revenue the public service might require. 
Mr. Poindexter’s amendment does not remedy this evil, which 
has been so loudly complained of. This applies equally to all 
other places where pet banks exist, and where payments are to 
be made on public account. 

{ will now give the whole of the proceedings ofthe senate. On 
the 2l<t June, the appropriation bill being under consideration, 
Mr. Poindexter moved to amend the bill by adding the following 
section: **And be it further enacted, that no payment of the mo- 
ney appropriated, &c. shall be made in the note or notes of any 
bank, which shail not be at par value where such payments 
shall be made.” 

Mr. Benton proposed to amend the amendinent, by requiring 
ahat payment “‘shall be made in specie, if so required by the 








holder of the warrant or the payee.?? This amendment was 
negatived, and the vote on Mr. Poindexter’s amedment recur- 
ring, it also passed in the negative. Yeas 17, nays 25. The 
yeas were Messrs. Black, Chambers, Clay, Ewing, Frelinghuy- 
sen, Mangum, Naudain, Poindexter, Porter, Prentiss, Robbins, 
Robinson, Silsbee, Southard, Sprague, Waggaman, Webster— 
17. The nays were Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Calhoun, 
Forsyth, Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, Kent, King, of Alab. 
King, of Georgia, Leigh, Linn, McKean, Morris, Shepley, Swift, 
Talimadge, Tipton, ‘Tomlinson, ‘Tyler, White, Wilkins, Wright 
25 





The grounds upon which the amendment of Mr. Poindexter 
was resisted by the anti-administration members, were that it 
was an act of supererogation, and tend to legalize a payment in 
paper money, which had been wisely guarded against by a 
clause in the constitution, and heretofore never attempted by 
congress, either as regarded the paper of the bank of the United 
States or treasury notes. 

On the 23d, (two days after), Mr. Poindexter renewed his 
proposition, with this addition, **provided that nothing contain- 
ed in this amendment should be construed to make any thing 
but gold and silvera tender in payment of any debt due from 
the United States to individuals.’?? This, without substantially 
changing the character of the amendment, passed, in conse- 
quence of a change of vote on the part of two members, and the 
absence of five others who had formerly voted against it, by the 
vote heretofore stated in the Intelligencer. 

Mr. Poindexter’s object, if attainable at all, could have been 
accomplished possibly by a clause enjoining it as a duty on the 
secretary of the treasury to see that no injustice was done the 
public creditors and officers of government, either by the trea- 
sury department or the disbursing officers, in ; paying them their 
just dues. This was practicable, the other will be found not to 
be so. JUSTICE. 

September 1, 1834. 
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POST OFFICE CIRCULAR. 
Post office department, September — , 1834, 

Sir: Information from various sources has been received at 
the department, which leads to the conclusion, that of Jate the 
revenue from postages has been much affected by the extensive 
use of the franking privilege and its frequent abuse, by cover- 
ing enormous Weights, sent by mail. Violations of the law 
regulating the privilege, have also been reported to the depart- 
mnent, and statements often made to it, which leave litthe doubt 
of the continued existence of these violations, arising from the 
facility with which franks can be procured to cover corres- 
pondence which should properly be charged with postage. 


The returns made to the department show that within a few 
years past, the number of free letters conveyed in the mail has 
greatly increased. Yet, these returns are not supposed to be 
perfect, and many free packets pass in the mail, especially 
from the seat of government, of which no account is kept. 


The quantity of free matter carried in the mail has greatly 
increased since the enactment, on the 2d March 1833, of a law 
giving to members of congress the right to frank during their 
whole term of office, and until the meeting of a succeeding 
congress. Formerly, the privilege was limited to the session 
of congress, and sixty days before and after it. Now, it begins 
sixty days before the first session of the congress to which the 
inember is elected, and whilst the last congressman, his prede- 
cessors is still enjoying the privilege, though out of office; and 
continues without interruption, to the next congress. Thus 
two persons enjoy, atthe same time the franking privilege of 
the same seat in congress. 

The repeated reports made to the department by postmasters 
and contractors, of the increased weight of the mail—the nu- 
merous instances of abuse and violation of the law ascertained 
—the well-founded conjecture that others exist to a great ex- 
tent—the fact that the weight of the mail has grown much 
more rapidly than the amount of the postage upon it—these 
have led the department to the conclusion that justice to itself, 
no less than to those who pay postage, requires its thorough 
examination of the whole subject, with the view of discover- 
ing the full extent of the evil, and of devising a remedy, to be 
suggested to congress. 

To obtain information, this circular is addressed to you and 
others. Be pleased, therefore, as soon as may be convenient, 
to favor the department with your views and information, upou 
the following points, viz: 

1. The effect upon the revenue of the department, of the ex- 
tension of the franking privilege, and the manner in which it 
has been, and is now exercised. 

2. The evasions and violations of the law restricting the 
privilege, that have come to your knowledge or that you have 
good reavon to believe have occurred—the frequency of such 
evasions and violations, and whether they are increasing. 

3. The abuses of the privilege by its being made to cover 
matter not proper for transportation by mail, that have come to 
your knowledge;—the frequency of such abuses, and whether 
they are increasing. 

4. An account of the extent to which the practice has been 
carried of sending written or printed matter of every descrip- 
tion to postmasters, in order that it may be disseminated with- 
out cost; and, whether this practice is increasing. 

5. An estimate of the division of mail matter usually sent 
from, and received at, your office, in three classes; Ist, letters 
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upon which postage is charged; 2d, newspapers and pamphlets, 
subject to postage; 3d, matter of all kinds, whether written or 
printed, not chargeable with postage;—and a comparative esti- 
mate of the weight of each of these classes, during, and imme- 
diately subsequent to the sittings of congress; and the same du- 
ring the residue of the year. ‘ 

6. An estimate of the average weight of the whole mail, 
daily sent from, and received at, your office, upon the principal 
routes, during, and immediately subsequent to the sittings of 
congress; and the same for the residue of the year. 

7. Acomparison of the weight aforesaid, with what it waa, 
so far as you can ascertain, during the year 1829, showing the 
increase, if any, since that period. I am, respectfully, your 
obedient servant, W. T. BARRY, postmaster general. 

‘To ——, postmaster at ——. 


SPEECH OF MR. DUNCAN, OF ILLINOIS. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, JUNE 24. ; 

On his bill of a bank charter, offered as an amendment to a bill 

for regulating the deposites in certain state and local banks. 

Mr. Duncan rose to support bis amendment with great reluct- 
ance at a moment when members were preparing for their jour- 
neys home,and was more embarrassed, as it was apparent to 
him, from many circumstances, that a majority of congress was 
not disposed, at this late period of the session, to consider any 
plan for the permanent regulation of the currency. 


He inferred this from the impatience evinced, and the inatten- 
tion to the several speeches just made, and the fact that seve- 
ral gentlemen who were in favor of, and intended originally to 
support, his amendment, had shown a disposition to-day in their 
speeches to support or to permit the passage of the bill reported 
by the committee of ways and means, and to sustain the policy, 
or experiment, as it Was called, of employing the state banks as 
the fiscal agents of the government. 

He knew that there were, after to-day, but three cays more 
on which bills of this house could be acted on, and that it was 
almost impossible to mature a plan for the settlement of this 
great question; but he felt bound to submit, and give an expla- 
nation, which, he said, should be very brief, of his plan of a na- 
tional bank, which, although it was a renewal of the old char- 
ter, contained such modifications, limitations and changes in 
the stockholders, that it might almost be considered a new cor- 
poration. 


He had retained all the features of the present institution 
which had attained character for usefulness and credit, and 
placed such guards around it, as would, according to his view, 
effectually prevent all the mischief and evils which its oppo- 
nents appear to dread from it, and about which so much clamor 
had been made; but whether justly or not, he would not pre 
tend to say, nor did he care. He had seen conduct on the part 
of the bank directors, although it might have been, and proba 
bly was, without auy improper design on their part, which had 
met his disapprobation, and he had never failed to express it. 
He was governed by no feelings either favorable or unfavorable 
to the present bank or its directors, in bringing forward this bill; 
he had no personal acquaintance with any of them; he did not 
owe the bank; he had not a cent of interest in it; nor was any 
one of his friends, so far as he knew, in the slightest degree in- 
terested in it. He could not be charged with having any politi- 
cal object in view in introducing his amendment; he believed 
every member of the house would acquit him of such a charge; 
he was governed by no such motives; his object was now, as it 
had been on all occasions, when called upon to actin that house, 
to do the best for his constituents and country, according to his 
judgment. without reference to party. He had taken part, it 
was true, in some of the political struggles in the country, and 
would probably do so again; but his conduct, as a representa- 
tive, never had been, and never should be, governed by any 
such considerations. He cared less for who was in power, than 
for the manner in which -it was used by those in whose hands 
it was placed; he had never asked or received a favor of the 
government, and never would while he waz honored with a 
seat in congress. 


He was opposed to-.any plan making the state or local banks 
the treasury of the nation; it could answer no good purpose. 
The million and a half of dollars of broken local bank notes, 
now lying useless in the treasury, with the numerous banks 
which are daily breaking or stopping payment, had taught him 
that they were unsafe, and experience convinced him they were 
wholly incompetent to answer the purposes of government as 
fiscal agents; but, admitting them to be safe, who does not know 
that they cannot furnish a sound and uniform curreney? He 
was alarmed at the array of local banks springing into existence 
in several of the states last winter, after the removal of the de- 
posites, and when the downfall of the United States bank was 
considered probable. It reminded him of the host of spurious 
banks which rose up,like mushrooms, in a night, after the 
winding up of the old bank of the United States. From 1812 to 
1818, he said, the country was literally inundated with their pa- 
per, until the best judges of that day could not tell a good note 
from a bad one, or whether the bank hada location in fact or 
only in the imagination, as very many of them were the produc- 
tion of speculators on the public credulity. Hundreds, nay, 
thousands, of poor men were swindled, and suffered much then 
from the derangement of the currency, and he was greatly sur- 

rised, after so much experience, and with such an example 


house, disposed to place the country in the same fearful situa- 

tion. He knew the evils too well to give such a measure any 

support. 

But, sir, said Mr. D. if the U. States bank is put down, the 

embarrassment of the west will be twofold. Their sales of pro- 

duce are made in the south, at New Orleans, where specie, 

which is too cumbersome to carry, or the local currency, must 

be taken in payment, and their purchases are made in the north. 

Thus subjected to a double discount upon their money, it must 

fall heavily upon the products of the country. But this is not 
all. The large cities contain all,or nearly all, the capiial em- 

ployed in carrying on commerce, and they will receive no note 
of the west except at a very heavy discount. This was the 
case in the days of unsound curreney previously mentioned, and 
would certainly be the case again. But, sir, said Mr. D. the 
evil does not stop here. While there is no uniformity or confi- 
dence in the currency, people can neither travel nor emigrate 
to the west. No man will venture to sell his property in one of 
the old states for local bank notes, and start to the west, uncer- 
tain how soon the bank would break, or being certain, as he 
would be, that he mast change hie money, with a broker, at the 
line of each state through which he was to pass. Such a con- 
dition of affairs must retard the settlement and improvement of 
all the new states again, as it did from 1819 to 1826, a period of 
the greatest embarrassment he ever new, and whieh was oc- 
casioned by the previous deranged state of the currency. The 

general confusion which, in his opinion, would certainly grow 
out of the proposed destruction of the United States bank, pre- 
sented to his mind a fearful picture of the future condition of 
the country. 

Mr. D. regretted that the chairman of the committee of ways 
and means had not called up his bill at an earlier day, so that 
more time might have been given to consider his amendment, 
or to mature some plan for a national bank; for he believed this 
to be the most favorable time that ever would occur for the set- 
tlement of such a question. 

He said some such measure as his was necessary to give re- 
lief to the country from the pressure now felt, and which must 
in his opinion, inevitably increase, if the present bank shoulé 
be compelled to wind up, and collect in its fifty-four miilions of 
dollars of outstanding debts. No new bank, he said, can be 
created until after March, 1836, and of coarse more than two 
years must elapse before a substitute can be put into operation. 
This was one of the reasons why he preferred to recharter, an- 
der proper restrictions, the present bank; but this was far from 
being the only one. His bill proposed to distribute nearly two- 
thirds of the stock among the states, and he knew, by observa- 
tion, that the high credit of this bank would secure to the stock- 
holders a larger dividend, and more certain profit upon their ca- 
pital, than any new bank, with a prudent charter, could poss?- 
bly do; and by making the states interested, additional stability 
and character would be given to this institution. 

This bank was in full and successful operation, and generally 
under the direction of able and experienced financers, and was 
managed by well-tried, efficient, and faithful officers. It had 
gone through the trial which most banks experience in com- 
mencing business; it had regained its losses, which were very 
great at first for want of experience in the officers, and had es- 
tablished an unrivalled credit all over the world; and the differ- 
ence between the four per cent. stock to be subscribed by each 
state, and the seven per cent. of dividend, would add to the 
funds of his own and all other states, in place of filling the cof- 
fers of the individual capitalist. Mr. D. said, it was urged as an 
objection that it had interfered in elections; if so, such conduct 
met his most decided disapprobation, and he had endeavored, 
by a provision in his amendment, to guard effectually against 
the exercise of such a power in future. Another objection, 
which had been urged, was, that this bank was a dangerous 
monopoly, tending to create distinctions in the country by con- 
centrating wealth in the hands of afew men. In this objec- 
tion he fully concurred, and had effectually guarded against it 
in his bill, by giving most of the stock to the states, so that 
every citizen, however poor, would participate in its benefits. 

Another objection, he said, which had been urged against the 
recharter of the present institution, was the charge made by the 
committee appointed by the house of representatives to inveati- 
gate their affairs, that the bank directors had disregarded the 
authority of congress, and had refused the committee to have 
the use of their books, or to make such an investigation as they 
wished. He felt no disposition to enter into an investigation of 
the dispute or contest about the technical distinctions between 
the committee of congress and the bank directors. Ue was of 
opinion that congress should have the most unlimited power to 
investigate all the books, accounts and official acts of the bank 
and its officers, and had endeavored, by a provision in his 
amendment, to secure that right in its fullest extent, and punish 
any officer or director of the bank who should oppose such an 
investigation. But, sir, said Mr. D. suppose all the dangers to 
exist, and the abuses, as alleged, to be true, was this an argu- 
ment against the value and importance of the bank? What 
created being or institution, he asked, had ever existed, that 
was capable of doing much good, that was not also capable of 
doing much harm? Was it not the persons selected for the ma- 
nagement of the bank, and not the bank itself, that had given 
such offence? [If its officers had acted improperly, they could 
be displaced: it was to his mind no argument against any insti- 
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tution, and especially to one that had performed so many im- 
portant services for the government—an institution whieh was 
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in fact the treasury, and the best possible treasury that could be | offer some remarks upon the questions arising out of the change 
established—an institution which kept the public money safely, | in the bill proposed by the gentieman from New York, (Mr. 
paid it out on the order of the treasurer, without risk or charge, | White). He would endeavor at the same time, not to name the 
at any pot required: which had paid a bonus to the U,. States | bank of the United States in connection with the subject, as he 
of one million five hundied thousand dollars, and by this bill | had often remarked, that the mention of this name disturbed 
Was to pay two millions more for the use of the public deposites | the course of argumentof worthy gentlemen on this floor, who, 
and the benefits of the charter. He asked, bas it not done \ in general, had no difficulty in adhering to the subject of discus- 
more than all this for the country, in furnishing the best cur-; sion. Whatthe bank of the United States had to do with the 
rency in the world, better than goid and silver forall commercial | matter he did not know; but what he did know was, that banks 
purposes, ils notes being preferred in most cases, and especially | of all names and deseriptions could, and probably would, make 
in large sums, to either? Had it not extended the commerce of | a profit out of the derangement in the proportional value of the 
the country beyond all concepuon, by furnishing the means of | gold and silver coins, and therefore that it was the duty of the 
carrying on and enlarging trade, built our steamboats which, in | house not to give them the opportunity. Upon the subject of a 
proportion as they gave facility and cheapness of transportation, | tender in both metals, proposed by the gentleman from Massa- 
had increased the value of the products in the west? He would | sachusetts, (Mr. Gorham), he was not at present prepared to 
not say that all of the prosperity which had recently spread | act definitively. If now called on to decide, he should probably 
over and blessed every portion of the great valley of the west | vote against it, though be had no doubt, from his reliance on the 
was owing to the means furnished by this bank for the improve- | sagacity and judgment of that gentleman, that if be thought fit 
meut of the country and carrying on commence, or to the uni- | to press the measure, he would put the house in possession of 
form and sound currency it had supplied, but much, very much, | strong reasons for its adoption. From one remark, to which 
of it was. this proposition of tender had given rise, he deemed it his duty 

But, sir, said Mr. D. ifthe alleged misconduct of some few of | to express bis entire dissent. The gentleman from Georgia, 
the officers be a sound argument against the bank itself, why | (Mr. Jones), had denied the authority of congress to declare 
not apply the same to the other departments of government? | any thing a legal tender, and had also denied that a declaration 
Dues any one seriously think of abolishing the post office de- | of the legal value of coins by congress, would have the effect of 
partment in consequence of the abuses charged to exist there? | making them a legal tender. Lf this remark had any foundation 
The officers, in its management, had been charged, by a com- | whatever in law or in the constitution, it might follow that by 
nnittee Of the senate, after a laborious investigation, With squan- | the foreign silver coins act, just passed, congress had made pro- 
dermg the people’s money for electioneering purposes: with | vision for a succession of law sults, until the states should pass 
gross violation of the constitution and laws of the coun'ry, in | tender laws, or the highest judicial tribunal in the union shonld 
borrowing near half a million of dollars (as admitted by all on | settle the question. For himself, he would say, that, if the state 
the committee) without the color of authority, and various ! of his health had not compelled him to be absent when the 
other abuses and general mismanagement, which had involved | silver coins bill was passed, he should have voted against any 
the government in a heavy debt: yet there is no recommenda- | change of that language to which we had been accustomed for 
tion to arrest its useful Operations or destroy the establishment, | more that forty years, though by no means from a belief that 
in consequence of these alleged abuses, which, if true, furnish | the words substituted were not of perfectly equivalent import. 
an example, if not checked, a thousand times more dangerous | He entertained no doubt whatever, that eougress had power to 
to liberty than a hundred banks, with the most vicious mana- | make gold and silver coins a legal tender, at such values as they 
gers. chose to establish; nor that words, declaring those coins to be 

It is the duty of wise legislators, he said, to preserve the go- | of a certain legal value, did m effect make them a legal tender 
vernmeut pure in all its parts, and, as experience pointed out | at that value. He knew, thata proposition which had been 
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defects or abuses, to rectify them, and guard, by timely checks suggested elsewhere, to restore to the foreign silver coins bill’ 


and limitations, against their recurrence, and by every possible the original language of our coin laws, did not lead to the 
means to keep the political and woneyed institutions as distinct | amendment, from the universal opinion that no amendment 
as possible, ' was necessary. The power of congress was to coin money, 
He regarded the bank, or a bank of the United States, as in- | and to regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin. They 
timately connected with, and in fact, a branch of, the govern- | could, therefore, make a rule or law for the value, between all 
ment. ‘Though but remotely under its control, it was almost) the citizens, and in all their transactions; and this was making 
as valuable, in the performance of its peculiar functions, as | a legal tender. The first law on the subject of coinage, by de- 
any Other departnent, and more intimately connected with all | claring that the coins whieh it authorised should be a legal ten- 
the wants and interests of society. But being an institution | der, at the rates therein fixed, declared their legal value in 
that required the jealous care and support of the national legis- every case in which money was an instrument in the exeeution 
lature, it should have nothing to do with politics or political | of a contract, according to the law of the contract, and it did 
partisans; nor should they under any Circumstances, be permit- | more. This it bad a perfect right to do. It was the necessary 
ted to control or molest it while acting within its proper sphere. | effect of a legal regulation of the value of coins, that they might 
The political wheel, he said, was in motion, aud no one could | be legally offered at that value, whenever money was due by 
tell what party may be placed in power by its next revolution. | contract, and this was their legal tender. Lt bad surprised him 
If the party favorable to the present bank shall succeed, they, | to hear a different opinion stated by the member from Georgia, 
like most parties elected on a particular question, may rechar- | and it might make it material to propase a return in this bill to 
ter it without those wholesome guards and checks which expe- | the original language, unless it should be found that this opinion 
rience has shown to be necessary. On the other hand, if ano- | was confined to that gentleman. 
ther party rises into power, much is to be feared from the es-| ‘The important matter before the house, the relative value of 
tablishment of a political bank, managed by, and subservient to, | gold and silver, had now been brought up for consideration in a 
the ambitious views of government officers—a power more to way in which he could not help regarding as altogether extra- 
be dreaded than the brandished sword of a tyrant. The one | ordinary. Indeed, the manner in which the house received the 
warns you of danger to come, while the other embraces but to | proposition, was so; for although the effect of a change might 
corrupt and subdue. ' be to disturb contracts and prices, and the silver currency of the 
The present he thought a most auspicious moment for set- | country, toa great degree, and although it was known that the 
tling this great question. The parties were nearly balanced, | ratio of 16 to 1, now proposed by the gentleman from New 
and nothing could be done by either except by the consent of | York, was not sustained by any thing that had been ever said 
the other, on the principles of a compromise. He appealed to by that gentleman before, or by any committee of this house, 
the patriotisin of both parties to settle this important question | yet much of the discussion of this morning had passed without 
of the currency, without reference to former prejudices. [t| the presence of fifty members, a circumstance indicating either 
should have nothing to do, he said, with politics; and now, be- | great indifference or entire determination upon the matter. It 
fore the candidates for the presidency were brought out, he | could not have escaped notice, that after the honorable chair- 
thought a bank might be established on such a basis as to s€- | man of the committee on coins had given years to the conside- 
cure the confidence and good will of every party and every ci- | ration of this matter, and had, at the end of his elaborate re- 
tizen in the country. He would not appeal to that portion of | ports, presented a bill establishing the ratio of 1 to 15.625 or 
the house who had constitutional scruples on the power of con- ) 15§, and a subsidiary currency in both the metals deteriorated 
gress to create a bank: they, however, constituted but a very | from 5 and a fraction to 3 and a fraction per cent. and had pass- 
small portion of the body. Three-fourths of all the members | ed it through a committee of the whole, without alteration, he 
who had expressed an opinion, and it was believed more than | had now, without any previous notice, abandoned his whole 
four-fifths of congress were in favor of a bank, and he called bill, ratio. subsidiary currency and all, and had come out witha 
upon them to sacrifice their prejudices and party feelings, and | simple enactment for making gold coins in the ratio to silver of 
join him in adjusting this much vexed question now. He had | one to sixteen, or thereabouts. The honorable chairman had 
carefully reviewed all the opinions of the president, and believ- | never supported nor suggested sucha ratio in any of his re- 
ed his bill or amendment met and obviated all his objections to | ports. In one of them he had said, that “the alteration in the 
the present bank charter, and could not doubt, should the | quantity of gold representing ten dollars, from 247} grains to 
amendment pass, it would meet with his approval. This, how- | 9331 grains” (and the proposed alteration was still greater, by 
ever, to him, was a secondary consideration; he had discharged | one and a half grains), “was an actual reduction of six per 
bis duty according to his best judgment, and would leave other | cent. from the previously existing and long prevailing measure 


public servants to do the same. of contracts;"’ and he had admitted the justice of the remark, 
— 9 8 B Oteer— that, *‘such a change could not be made without disturbing the 

THE GOLD BILL. value of intrinsic value, and making every acre of land, as well 

Remarks of Mr. Binney, of Pennsylvania. as every bushel of wheat. of less actnal worth than in time 

MOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 2IsT sone, 1834, past.2? He had also stated it as the final opinion of the com- 








Mr. Binney said, that without occupying the greund which } mittee, that the rate proposed by the seeretary of the treasur 
had been taken by the gentlemen who preceded him, he would 


of 1 of gold for 15.625 of silver, was the utmost limit to whic 
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the value could be raised, with a due regard toa paramount 
interest, the preservation of our silver as the basis of circula- 
tion. The whole mass of reports might be considered as wainly 
intended to shew, “that the standard of value ought to be legal 
ly and exclusively, as it was practically, regulated in silver.” 
The chairman now proposed, without giving any reasons at 
all, an eagle of 232 grains of fine gol, and a consequent ratio 
ot 1 to 16, to the probable if not certain overthrow of the silver 
basis. By this extraordinary step, he had given away his entire 
expenditure of labor in those reports, and the house had been 
lett without the aid of any committee whatever. If this had 
occurred at an early stage of the session, the whole subject 
ought to have been recommitted, that the reasons for the gen- 
tieman’s change of opinion might have been submitted to the 
house, and deliberately considered, before acting in so critical a 
concern. The bigher ratio bad moreover been proposed in this 
extemporary manner, at a time when it was known to the gen- 
tleman from New York that the present price of American gold 
in N. York and Philadelphia did not exceed two per cent. above 
par, Whereas his amended bill proposed to raise it to six and 
two-thirds; and it was recommend to the house immediately 
after a bill had passed both houses, to bring in silver, by giving 
a legal value to the dollars of Mexico, Peru, Chili and Ceutral 
America, and the effect of any maternal overvaluation of gold, 
would be to send them out again. And how had this change of 
opinion been brought about? We are indebted to the gentle- 
man from Georgia, (Mr. Jones), for the discovery. It had oc- 
curred, as that geotieman had alleged, in consequence of acon- 
versation with bim, and it might be supposed for the reasons 
which he had communicated to the house in justification of bis 
own Views this'morning. Those reasons were deserving of con- 
sideration. It was worth inquiry, whether they ought to have 
produced the change which had been attributed to them, and 
with this view they should be repeated and briefly examined 
before the house. The first was the most remarkable that could 
have occurred to any one. ‘The member from Georgia had en- 
deavored to justify his ratio of 1 to 16 by the argument, that the 
ratio originally proposed by the chairman of the committee on 
coins was 1 to 15.625: that the debased subsidiary currency 
being 54 worse than the etandard, gave a higher ratio than 1 to 
16; and that by splitting the difference, the ratio was made | to 
16 and an eighth, of which the eighth had been rejected in a 
spiritof moderation. And what would have been the conse- 
quence, if the honorable chairman had made his subsidiary cur- 
rency 20 per cent. worse, instead of 5?) Or, what had the cha- 
racter of that subsidiary currency, debased entirely at the plea- 
sure of the chairman who proposed and had abandoned it, to do 
with the fair proportional value of gold and silver? The subsi- 
diary currency was a most objectionable project, and had been 
properly abandoned by the chairman. It was without support 
in the example of England, which had kept its gold standard 
undebased; whereas this plan purported to give us a debased cur- 
rency in each of the metals; but whether good or bad, it indicat- 
ed great distress inthe argument of the gentleman from Georgia, 
to be forced to resort to it to make out his ratio. And other rea- 
son suggested, was that the compromise bili of 1833 had fixed 
the value of the pound sterling at 4.80, and therefore the gentle 
man from Georgia deemed proper to do the same by the pro 
posed ratio. The custom-house valuation of the pound sterling 
had as little to do with the subject as the subsidiary currency. 
It was an estimated value by which to calculate the duties on 
imports, and was perhaps derived from the supposed value of 
the pound sterling in silver dollars at their market price; but it 
was not dependent on or connected with the relative value of 
gold and silver; and if it were, the compromise valuation of the 
pound sterling was more than two per cent. lower than the gen- 
tleman’s ratio, and would not give a higher ratio for this bill 
than 1 to 15.77 or 15.78. This reason, therefore, was as defec- 
tive as the former. A third reason assigned by the gentleman, 
was, that the price of British gold in New York had for some 
years, according to a manuscript price current produced by him, 
varied from 4 to 10 per cent. advance, the mean of which was 
seven, aad the proposed increase per cent. was six and two 
thirds. But, unless the times were taken in connection with 
the prices, the average would be wholly deceptive. An advance 
of 4 for nine years, and of 10 for one, would give for the whole 
time an average of 4 and six-tenths, and not of 7. The same 
price currents, moreover, showed that these premiums were 
given for British gold and not for American, which by the same 
paper had been almost uniformly three per cent. worse. This 
fact, however, though it defeated the argument, was one for 
which he was not prepared. He was not disposed to admit that 
sucha difference had prevailed with any thing like the uniformity 
stated in the paper; and, indeed, what reliance the paper deserv- 
ed in any respect, it was impossible to say. [t was entirely unau- 
thenticated. If these had been the reasons which had induced 
the chairman of the committee to surrender his own well con- 
sidered ratio to the gentleman from Georgia, it was not probable 
that by the mere force of reason many persons would be brought 
to concur with bim. 


In his judgment, Mr. Binney said, there was nothing in these 
or in any other suggestions that had been made, to justify the 
extreme valuation now proposed by the chairman of the com. 
mittee on coins. In regard to this or any other change in the 
value, there were two remarks that he would submit to the 
house. In the first place, he did not entertain the opinion that 
any change would materially increase the metallic circulation 
ofthe country. Gold, however estimated, would not, to any 





extent, take the place of bank paper, while bank paper was 


permitted by law to circulate as it now did. A traveller might 
be induced to take gold for lis expenses, 1H he could not obtain 
paper that would travel with bin without loss; and while gold 
should be a noveliy, afew more preces might be seen in the 
pockets of the citizens: but the increase of the mass in circula- 
uon from these causes would not be considerable. Wherever 
gold should come, in the present condition of our bank paper, 
it would in general displace silver without adding to it. This 
Was the first remark he had to submit. The other was, that no 
change in valuation would produce any considerable increase 
of specie in the banks. Under the proposed change they would 
have a greater amount of gold, but at the same time they would 
have a less amount of silver. Nothing would induce the banks, 
nor could any thing compel them to keep more of either metal 





‘it give increased stability to bank paper. 


on hand than was necessary to sustain their paper circulation; 
| and what they did keep on hand, whether it should be gold or 
silver, would be of the same use to them and to the country. 
| Little or nothing was to be gained by the substitution of gold 
\for silver. The mass would not be augmented, though its com- 
plexion might be changed. It was, therefore, a delusion to 
| suppose, as had been proclaimed in the public papers, that this 
bill would give a specie currency to the country; neither would 
The extent of its 
effect would be, if gold should be rightly valued, to give the 
country some more gold thau it previously had, and to about 
| the same extent to diminish the silver; and it would also give 
| to the holder of gold its real value immediately in every rans- 
| action, Without compelling bim to seek it through a transaction 
| with a broker. If overvalued, its effeet would be to enable a 
debtor to pay bis present debts with less than he owed, and to 
that extent consequently to defraud his creditor; and it would, 
if considerable, place silver exactly in the eondition in which 
| gold now was, and make it an article of trade, instead of cur- 
rency. In the end, we might have to change the relative value 
of the two metals to keep silver here, as we now proposed to 
do to keep the gold. It had not, indeed, occurred to him that 
it Was as important assome had thouglit to raise gold even to 
what he admitted to be its true proportional value. The real 
value had always been obtained, and would continue to be ob- 
tained by the American holder, in the shape of a premium in 
the market, and this without any law for the purpose, except 
the law of commercial exchanges. Indeed, it was from this 
very premium that its true value, when compared with silver, 
was obtained. It would facilitate the gain of this premium by 
the holder of gold, to raise the legal value of gold to the same 
) extent or thereabouts, and to this extent he was willing to go, 
but not beyond it. 





The wiiole question for the house was, then, whether the 
proposed ratio, which in round numbers might be stated at 1 to 
16, did not overvalue the gold, and this was a simple question 
of fact depending upon evidence. 


The gentleman from Georgia admitted that the proposed ratio 
overvalued the gold, and went beyond the evidence. He ap- 
peared to have satisfied himself that the tendency of the over- 
valuation to produce the exportation of silver was only so much 
as would be counteracted by the smaller expense of exporting 
gold; but he began by admitting a present overvalnation; and if 
he assumed the highest ratio having any color of support, that 
of 1 to 15 865, his valuation exceeded that by nearly one per 
cent. much more than the difference of expense in the trans- 
portation of the two metals to Europe, and we had the authori- 
ty of one of the reports from the gentleman from New York 
for saying that “‘the difference of a minute fraction of one per 
cent. would cause either to be withdrawn from circulation.?? 
It was wholly inadmissible to tamper with our coins in this 
way, by screwing gold up to its highest imagined value, and 
then to raise it one per cent. higher, upon a speculation that it 
Was worth so much more than silver to export, from the great- 
er cheapness of its exportation. What it was really worth 
when estimated in silver, was not easy to determine; but the 
house might select from any source of information whatever, 
and they would find that the proposed ratio went beyond the 
extremest point; and it was extraordinary that this should be 
proposed at the moment when the gold mines of the United 
States and of Russia were throwing in their supply to diminish 
this value, if the predictions of gentlemen were to be credited. 
He asked the house to consider all the statements which had 
been furnished to shew the relative value of the metals. They 
would find that not one of them justified that surrender of opi- 
nion which the gentleman from New York had apparently 
made to the gentleman from Georgia. The highest ratio smg- 
gested by the mint was 1 to 15.865—a lower ratio had been re- 
commended by the late secretary of the treasury, Mr. Ingham— 
by Mr. Gallatin, and by the committee on coins. The average 
of all the ratios, stated on page 79 of the report, gave that of I 
to 15.699. The relative value of fine gold to fine silver, in 
London, from 1821 to 1832 was about the same, being 3 to 
15.77. In Paris, from 1826 to 1832 it had been 1 to 15.68—[Ta- 
bie B. doc. 8, p. 22). The average premium on gold in the U. 
States from 1821 to 1832, had been by the same table 4 1-5 per 
cent. above the ratio of 1 to 15, which gave a ratio ina very 
small degree higher than that of 1 to 15.625 proposed by the bill 
as reported. In Mr. Gallatin’s essay on banks and currency it 
was stated that the relative value of gold to silver, whether de- 
ducted from the premium on the French gold coins in the m 
ket of Paris, or by assuming that of gold to siiver bullion 
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purchased by the French mint, or at the apparent market rate 
in Bugland during the three or four last years, would give re- 
spectively the ratios of about 15.6, 15.7 and 15.25 to 1 (p. 59); 
and the average of these was a fraction lower than the ratio 
proposed by the committee in the ted bill. The decisive 
weight of evidence was therefore 4; t that ratio which was 
now recommended by the chairman-of the committee on coins. 
The proportion originally recommended eared to have the 
greatest mass of evidence in its favor, although he would con- 
sent to a ratio something higher, for the purpose of meeting the 
views of other gentlemen; but to go beyond all the evidence, 
upon a vague speculation that future circumstances might jus- 
tify it, when the present effect was to do injustice to contracts, 
and its probable tendency was to displace the silver coins of 
the country, and to produce the other mischiefs which had 
been so clearly and ably shewn in the remarks of the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Selden), and in those also of the gentle- 
maa from Mass. (Mr. Gorham), was a degree of accommoda- 
tion to opinions, unsupported by argument, which he thought 
did not merit the approbation of the house. He should vote for 
the ratio first proposed by the committee, and now again by the 
gentieman from New York, of 1 to 15.625, which gave an ad- 
vance to gold beyond its present legal value, of 4.166-1000 per 
cent.; but he could not, in the present state of his information 
and opinions, vote for the ratio now proposed by the chairman 
of the committee on coins. 


REMARKS OF MR. CAMBRELENG, OF NEW YORK, 
In the house of representatives, June 21, 1834—on the bill regu- 
lating the gold coins of the United States. 

Me. Cambreleng assured the house that he did not rise late in 
June, to make a speech, more especially one upon the subject 
ofthe currency. He had, to be sure, much to say on that and 
other questions, but he believed he should follow the example 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Adams) and publish 
what he might have said in the house in some other form. He 
rose, now, however, merely to say a word or two in reply to 
what had fallen from gentlemen in the course of to-day’s de- 
bate, and upon the bill as now presented. ‘To the bill original- 
ly reported by his colleague, (Mr. White) he had decided ob- 
jections. He felt certain that a majority of the house would 
never consent to authorise the circulation of a strictly local and 
depreciated curreney—however the policy has been, and conti. 
nues to be sustained by enlightened nations. He felt sure that 
the house would not adopt a system by which two halves and 
four quarters of the eagle were not intrinsically worth an eagle 
by some four or five percent. But the object of his colleague 
was what we all desired, to secure the permanent circulation of 
a goid currency, and the plan now proposed would accomplish 
the purpose by less exceptionable means. ‘The question was, 
what ratio should be established between gold and silver. His 
colleague, (Mr. White) proposed 1 to 16—another colleague 
(Mr. Selden) proposed 1 to 15 5-8. The latter ratio had been 
strenuously supported by that gentleman and by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Binney)—it had also been recom- 
mended by the presidents and directors of every bank in New 
York but one, and by Mr. Gallatin. He was bound by every 
consideration to treat these authorities with great respect: but, 
sir, the basis of this calculation of the relative value of gold and 
silver is wholly illusory. The average ratio of gold to silver for 
ten years past in this country, and the present low value of gold 
here, should never govern us in permanently adjusting the ratio 
60 as to secure an equal, if not a greater quantity of gold, It 
was the ratio best suited to the customary—not mint—but cur- 
rent valuations of the world, which would ultimately best adapt 
itself to the currency of the country, and the commerce of the 
world. The relative prices in this country for ten years past, 
had nothing to do with the permanent ratio between gold and 
silver—no more than it had between silver and any other com- 
modity which was prohibited by our laws from circulation or 
consumption. Ours was merely a market where prohibited 
gold might be purchased for the use of the mints of Europe, 
whenever it could be procured lower here than in other mar- 
kets. At fifteen and five-eighths it could be sent to Europe at 
a profit, as fast as it was coined at our mint, or brought in the 
course of trade from other countries. The tendency of our an- 
ecient ratio of one to fifteen, was constantly to keep down the 
price of gold in this country, when gold was not only exported 
to Europe, but to the countries south of us. The ratio existing 
under such laws, and in such a condition of trade, was not the 
just medium between the two metals. Raise your ratio—re- 
store your gold currency—enable those who are employed in 
our foreign trade to dispose of their gold for the consumption 
and circulation of their own country, and your ratio of fifteen 
and five-eighths would vanish at once, and the price of gold 
would soon approximate to your proposed mint valuation. Our 
past prices of gold form no just criterion—the price of gold 
abroad should be our guide. 


There has been, Mr. Speaker, too much refinement and spe- 
culation on this question of the relative value of gold and silver 
and of currency. [f am persuaded thatthe currency of every 
country would have been infinitely more sound, if less specula- 
tion and refinement had been introduced into legislation through 
the agency of mint directors and bankers. We are now endea- 
voring to adjust this question permanently, to aid in reforming 
the currency of the country; and what do we find? Why, sir, 
after all this legislative wisdom, after altering and realtering the 
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ratio, after alternately adopting gold or silver as a currency, we 
find the most enlightened nations of Europe with debased cur- 
rencies for the purpose of keeping at home that which should 
be the medium of the world; and that, after all their inquiries 
and refinements, no two of them agree in establishing the rela- 
tive value of gold and silver. Now, sir, with great deference 
to these authorities, in establishing a permanent ratio, I prefer 
looking to the south—to our own neighbors, where the same 
unvarying ratio has continued for generations—to those min- 
ing countries where the ratio is established which will influ- 
ence and control the relative value of gold and silver, notwith- 
standing all our laws and the temporary fluctuations at different 
times and in particular countries. We all, sir, have our parti- 
cular speculations upon this subject. One gentleman proposes 
fifteen and five-eighths; the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Gorham), would go as high as fifteen and three-quarters; 
and, sir, | have my own speculation about it: the just average, 
according to the best calculation [ can make, is fifteen eighty- 
six and a balf. The ratio proposed by my colleague (Mr. 
White) is a fraction less than one per cent. higher than the re- 
sult of my calculations. Independent of these calculations, [ 
have always thought, that in establishing a ratio for our coins— 
situated as we are, intermediately between the mining coun- 
tries and Europe—we should go higher than most of the Euro- 
pean regulations, and fall a little below the ancient Spanish 
ratio, which is still the regulator in most countries where there 
are no controlling laws. But, sir, | willingly surrender all my 
speculations on this subject; it is much more safe to establish a 
valuation of gold too high than too low: by adopting the higher 
ratio, we shall be more certain of accomplishing our object, 
which is to secure for our country the permanent circulation of 
gold coins. 

Some objections have been stated which I do not believe 
well founded. We are alarmed at a mere fractional variation. 
Of the importance of this objection, we may judge by the facts 
stated in this debate. We are told that the mint valuation in 
France is fifteen and a half, while the current value is filteen 
and seven-tenths—that in England, fifteen and a filth, or less 
by another calculation; while the actual ratio is about fifteen 
and eighty-three hundredths. Sir, the current ratio between 
gold and silver bullion, may, ag it does."fluctuate, with the in- 
creased or diminished demand for either for temporary use. 
But, with a just ratio, your currency will not be affected by 
such fluctuations. Great fears have been expressed, too, about 
driving silver out of the country. I cannot believe, sir, that the 
trifling advantage given to gold—an advantage not equal to one 
per cent. will produce any such effect. Neither of them would 
go out, unless to pay temporary balances, and under the pro- 
posed regulation of our coin. If the Mexican and Peruvian 
dollars were exported, the fractions of the dollar of every kind, 
and the gold, would remain. I cannot perceive how this result 
would injure the country. Another apprehension is indulged, 
as I think, equally unfounded. Calculating erroneously upon 
the existing relative value of gold and silver in this country as 
the true and proper valne, and forgetting that it is altogether 
the artificial work of our own laws, we are gravely told of the 
danger of authorising the circulation of both metals together, 
and particularly when you value gold two or three per cent. 
higher than it ought to be. The error is in assuming that fifteen 
and five-eighths is the just average ratio of gold and silver in 
the markets of the world, while that average is within a frae- 
tion of one per cent. of that proposed by my eolleague (Mr. 
White). Pass the bill, and gold would immediately assume its 
just relative valne, and whatever small difference might exist, 
would be immediately controlled by law and custom. The 
opinion that the two metals cannot circulate together, and both 
be made a lawful tender, is, | know, general, but it is rather 
speculative than sound. It may be logically proved in theory; 
but, like many other theories, it is contradicted by experience. 
It is extraordinary that we should have these alarms in the face 
of the examples of France, and of all the nations south of ns, 
where both metals circulate, and are received in the payment 
of debts, without inconvenience or any derangement of the cur- 
rency. 


Those, sir, who go for a low value for gold, overlook the ob- 
ject of this bill, and we should be left, upon their plan, precise- 
ly where we are now, without a gold currency. Looking upon 
this measure, as I do, to be the most important that has been 
presented to us during the present session, in its ultimate 
effects upon the currency of the country, I cannot think it any 
injury to give a trifling advantage to gold or silver. It will tend 
to give us a broader basis for our paper circulations, and mode- 
rate the too rapid growth of corporations, which are oversha- 
dowing the land. Put your gold coins in circulation, and the 
effect on public opinion—the only salutary corrective of bad le- 
gistation, whether state or federal—would be more powerful 
than thousands of our speeches. Every man would see the fal- 
lacy of the supposed necessity for our small note circulations, 
and of granting to corporations the power to flood the country 
with bank notes. Those who would come here, as well as 
those who would be sent to our four and twenty legislatures, 
would entertain very different opinions upon the questions of 
currency and banks. We should not then propose to sustain 
the currency or the government by an abuee of power and an 
abuse of credit. These are the remote consequences of the 
measure we are now about to adopt, which would be entirely 
defeated by accepting the amendment proposing too low a va- 
luation of gold. 
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